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(gEMI-MONTHLY. Perfect Agriculture is the foundation of all Trade and Industry.—Liebig. NEW SERIES. 
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Picttans: PROSPECTUS clubs or otherwise, we will give, as a pfemium,|{o him, that he was fully convinced of thé 
OF THE the back volumes of the Farmer, during the time} truth of the doctrine of tranemutetion-endl 


MICHIGAN FARMER, 
/ VOLUME VIL. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 

The. eight volume of the Michigan Farmer, 
commencing on the first of January next, will be 
issued monthly, in a dress and style superior to 
anything in the West, and comparing favorably 
with the best agricultural papers in the East, each 
number to contain thirty-two pages, the same 
number of pages and of the same size with the 
Albany Cultivator. 

It will be filled, as it has been the past year, 
with original matter, drawn from the farmers of 
Michigan, and adapted to their circumstances and 
necessities, embracing the travels of the Editor 
in various parts of tbis state and of the United 
States, and, if his means will admit, in Foreign 
countries, and also the contributions of an able 
corps of correspondents. 

For the information of such as know little of 
the Michigan Farmer, we shall doubtless be ex- 
cused in making the following quotations. 

Says. the Albany Cultivator, speaking of the 
Michigan Farmer, ‘* The Editor is an able wri- 
ter, and if the paper is not well stistained, the fault 
is not chargeable to him.’’ 

Says the Prairie Farmer, ‘‘ Of all our exchan- 
ges, not one shows better ability to make a good 
paper than the Michigan Farmer.’? 

‘ Saysthe Wisconsin Farmer, ‘‘ The Michigan 
Farmer is winning golden opinions.” 

Says the Genes3ee Olio, a literary Journal, 
published at Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘ We like the 
way Mr. isham gets up his editorials. May he 

ave 20,000 subscribers to read his ‘‘ Notes by 
it Way.” 

Hon. E. H. Lothrop, in his much and justly 
applauded address before the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society, at the late State Fair, speak- 
ing of the importance of sustaining the Michigan 
Farmer as the State Agricultural paper, says, 
“It is a very ably conducted paper, and ought to 
be in the hands of every farmerin the state,” and 
then follows a quotation from its editorial columss. 

Such testimonials might be greatly multiplied 
Tzxus.—For single copies, inadvance, $1 00 

Alter three months, 1 
After six months, 1 50 
After nine months, 1 75 

To clubs five copies for four dollars, twelve 
copies for nine dollars, and any larger number at 
the.same rate, strictly in advance. 

-B No subscription taken for less than one 
year, nor discontinued till arrearages are paid and 
Botice given to the publisher. We shall continue 


to send to all our old subscribers who do not no- 
tify us. “Our terms will be strictly adhered to. 

‘ Premiums.<To postinasters and others, who 
will sead us fifteen or more new subscribers, in 


we have published it. 

17 Will those postmasters, who cannot put 
forth active efforts, be so kind as to have this 
prospectus poste:! u~ in some conspicuous place? 

P. S. There will be an index to each number 
and a general one at the end of the volume. 

The postage will be only 124 cents per year. 

WARREN ISHAM. 

Detroit, Nov. 10th, 1849. 





Better LATE THAN EVER.—An intelligent 
individual, in our State, to whom the Mi- 
chigan Farmer was recently ordered sent 
by another, expressed his astonishment, 
that he had not before known that there was 
such a paper publisehd in Michigan, and 
said he got more than the worth of his 
dollar in reading our account of the N. 
York and Michigan State Fairs. There 
are probably hundreds in Michigan, who 
would be as much surprised upon being in- 
treduced to an acquaintance with the Far- 
mer, as Rip Van Winkle was, after sleep- 
ing half a century, to open his eyes, all of 
a sudden, upon the strange innovations 
which had been introduced since he first 
commenced his nap. Try it upon them, 
somie of you, and see. 

P.S. The above spoken of individual 
had been sleeping with an Eastern Agri- 
cultural paper in his hands the whole time. 





EpiroRial PUSILLANIMITY.—Among our 
fellow passengers in the cars the other day, 
we were gratified in meeting a literary and 
scientific gentleman from another state, 
who, as an author, has reached an enviable 
position. In the course of conversation, 
we found he had read our argument (as 
far as it has gone) upon the chess question, 
and that he entered into the matter with 
much interest. He remarked, that we 
were upon an immoveable basis, and that 
those agricultural writers who had followed 
blind-fuld in the tracks of Judge Buel, a- 
dopting, without examination, his most ri- 
diculous errors, as well as the many valua- 
ble things which he had promulgated, 
would be forced, either to give up their po- 
sition, or remain silent. He mentioned the 
name of one of the best agricultural édi- 





tors in the Union, who, he said, bad owned 





yet did not dare to advocate it in his col- 
umns. We are sorry he told us that, for 
it will let down that editor somewhat in our 
esteem. We should think more of him if 
he were an out and out anti-transmutation- 


ist. 





Our prosrectus.—We are alittle late in 
issuing our prospectus, and, we hope the 
friends of the Farmer will lose no time in 
circulating it, and entering upon the busi- 
ness of getting names at once and in ear- 
nest, before the ground is pre-occupied.— 
All that is necessary is to show the pros- 
pectus, and get the names and the pay— 
no matter about forms of subscription. 


Mr. Lorunop’s appress.—A great tiany 


inquiries have been made of us in regard 


to the publication of the address of Hon. 
E. H. Lothrop before the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society—in what form and 
when it is to appear. We should have 
been solicitous for its appearance in the 
Farmer before this, but for the fact that 
we suppose it will have a prominent place 
im the Transactions of the Society, and 
think it not best to anticipate its publica- 
tion in that form. It is certainty impor- 
tant, that an address fraught with so much 
valuable agricultural truth, should be wide- 
ly disseminated. 





Tae Banner P. O.—Kalamazoo bears off 
the palm this year. Eighty copies of the 
Mich. Farmer are sent to that one Post Of- 
fice. Niles comes next, Ann Arbor next, 
Battle Creek next, Pontiac next, some of 
them crowding pretty hard upon Kalama- 
z00. 





f@ As the hurrying season is now over 
with the farmers, and the long winter eve- 
nings have set in, we shall expect commu- 
nications to multiply upon us—the more 
the betfer. 


S&F All postmasters, heed 4 income from 
their office does’ not exceed two hundred 
dollars, are authorized to transmit aubgerip- 
tions and payments for newspapers and pe- 





riodicals to the publishers, free of postage’ 
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' Ka the Michigan Farmer. 
The Journal 

Of tthe Royal Agricultural Society cf England, 

Vol. VIL} Part 1; 1846; 800.; pp. 282. 

The contents of this work consist prin- 
cipally of prize essays, of the very highest 
character, witten by persons practically en- 
gaged in farming or chemistry, and all the 
information is founded on experience or ob- 
servation, and not on simple reference to 
to books or other sources. The judges, 
who award the prizes, are of established 
reputations as practical and scientific men; 
and no essay is accepted unless its intrinsic 
merit reaches the contemplated standard. 
This journal, therefore, justly maintains a 
reputation far superior to that of any other 
periodical work on the science and art of 
agriculture; and it has been the promoter 
and forerdinner of nearly all the great im- 
provements in farming of Jate years. We 
propose to give an analysis of the principal 
articles of the number specified above : 

Antics 1; On the condition of the agrt- 
cultural laborer, with suggestions for its im- 
provement.—During the last century there 
has been a marked improvement in the 
condition of the English people. From the 
year 1735 to 1780, the average length of 
life was only 25 years; it is now 41 years. 
The laws affecting the working classes are 
less severe, and the means provided for the 
relief of the destitute are more ample and 
and better organized. In 1801, the popu- 
lation of Great Britain was 10,942,646; in 
1841, it was 18,844,434. The gross in- 
eome of 1801 was 41 millions of pounds; 
in 1843, nearly 86 millions. Small farms 
have been, to a great extent, consolidated 
into large ones. From the means of im- 
provement which the writer proposes, the 
present condition of the laboring farm clas- 
ses may be deduced, viz: 1. To enlarge 


allowed to flower.” 
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the field labor becomes stationary, while 
the laboring population increases from year 
to year. 


Articie 11.; On White Mustard—tThe 


cultivation of this plent, either as sheep 
feed, or to be plowed in as green manure, 
is a new system in British agriculture, but 
is rapidly increasing in use. 
distinguished from that intolerable weed, 
the dlack mustard. 
that which is grown in gardens as a salad— 
the Sinapsis alba of Linneus. This plant 
cannot become a weed, as it is immediate- 
ly destroyed by frost. 
from 4 to 5 feet on good land. 
on any land, but peat and rich wheat soils 
are the best. The field should be well 
ploughed, and dragged fine; then sown 
evenly, at the rate of a peck to the acre, 
and lightly dragged both ways. 
land, it may be sown from May to the mid. 
dle of July, and will be ready to burst into 
bloom in six or seven weeks. 


It must be 


The white mustard is 


Its full height is 
It grows 


In Eng- 


After July, 
its progress is slower. Six acres sown from 
10th to 15th May was 24 feet high June 
21, and 228 sheep and 70 lambs were then 
kept on it for 12 days, with much improve- 
ment. Wheat sowed on this mustard 


ploughed under, far exceeded wheat sown 


on a@ good clover ley ploughed in. “For 
sheep, mustard is healthy food, but should 
be given sparingly at first; and if in con- 


junction with other food for the first few 


days, all the better. It is in greatest per- 
fection for eating just before coming into 
blossom; but it is advisable to begin stack- 
ing it several days or a week before it is in 
this state, otherwise it will become too old 
and sticky. It is also better sown in suc- 
cession. If ploughed in, it should not be 
There can be no doubt 
that this would prove a most valuable ac- 


quisition to the wheat farming of Michigan, 


the field of labor by better cultivation, 80] as it might be ready for sheep at a time 


that steady work may be provided. 2. To 
extend the benefits of education, there be- 
ing a large proportion that can neither read 
nor write. 3, To provide.comfortable cot- 
tages; to.abolish. working. in. gangs under 
contractors; and prevent females being em- 
ployed in laboriousyield labor... 4.. To pro- 
vide cottage gardens. The general ten- 

© dency of circumstances in this country, is 
‘6 reduce. the.earnings of the agricultural 
‘laborer, who is virtually confined to. his par- 
ish by the law of settlement, while the num- 
__ber‘of employers is limited by the number 
of farms. There is an indisposition among 
‘farmers to apply the requisite amount of 
eapital to the cultivation of land; and thus]i 





when grass and clover are deficient, and as 
manure, would cost less, both for seed and 
labor, than clover, while it appears to pro- 
duce superior effects to buckwheat. 
is said lo be an antidote to the wire-worm. 


it 


Art. ut; The Farming of Cambridge- 


shire.—This is one of the most highly cul- 
tivated counties of England, and the modes 
of farming are extremely accurate and sci- 
entific. Every pains are taken to form 
rich manure (which is abundantly applied) 
by feeding sheep and cattle in winter on 
grain, oil cake, &e., and to improve the land 
by well arranged’courses of cropping. The 
county is divided into 4 districts, differing 


n soil and managenent. District I. Deep 


loam. Four course system. First year 
fallow in the turnip, rape, or mangold wu. 
zel, with manure. Second, Barley, drilled 


3 to 4 bushels of seed per aere, with req 
or white clover 15 to 20 lbs. per acre; o; 
without clover. Third, Clover, peas, oy 
tares, frequently fed off the field. Fourth, 
Wheat, with manure, drilled. 2 to 3 bush. 
els per acre. Less seed is considered re. 
quisite for drilling than for broad-cast.— 
Some idea may be had of the extent of the 
farms, when the writer states that he has 
set 300 men reaping wheat at once on his 
own farm. District If. Heavy clay, requi- 
ring draining. First year, bare fallow, with 
very deep ploughing and constant dragging. 
Second, Barley, with or without clover— 
Third, Clover, beans, peas, or tares. The 
clover intended for meadow manured in the 
spring. For the other crops, fall plough. 
ing. Peas drilled 3 bushels an acre— 
Fourth, wheat. This crop after peas con- 
sidered hazardous; more seed requisite af- 
ter clover, than after the other crops. Dis. 
trict III. Poor thin land on a tenacious 
subsoil, with some good chalk land, princi- 
pally in grass, and much draining requisite. 
It was in this district that irrigation was 
first introduced by an Italian, 287 years 
since, and in which the best Southdown 
sheep are produced. Sainfoinis extensive. 
ly grown on the chalk. 

District LV. The Fourth District, where 
the most extraordinary and expensive sys- 
tem of draining in the world, is effected by 


stationary steam engines. The land is of F 
inexhaustible fertility. For all these sys- F 


k 


tems, except the last, large flocks of sheep 


are essential, fed on grain, turnips, oil cake, |) 
tares, &c., during the winter, and when fat, 


e 


sold to the London butchers. Guano, ash- : 


es, bones, and artificial manures are also 


extensively used. A large capital is requi- [3 


quisite in order to farm successfully. 
Aur. 1v.; On the Tussac Grass—aA pe- 


culiar and very productive grass found in f 


the Falkland Islands. It requires the sea- [ 
shore, and is apparently too tender for the | 
northern states of Ameriea; but has suc i 
On the natural history ani t 


ceeded moderately well in Ireland. 

Art. Vv. 
economy of various insects affecting t’ 
wheat crops in the field and granary.— 


Fourteen species of this destructive insect | 


described. 


Arr. vr ano xvitt. Full of excellent pa- i 


pers on scientific draining with tiles; but as k 


this:.is a plan involving far too much ex- | 
pense for a new country, it is needless to | 





specify it here. 
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co Ont measure work.—In some 
parts of England, nearly all sorts of farm 
work are done by the piece or measure, in- 
stead of day labor. The writer considers 
the former the most advantageous, both 
for the employer and employed; and this 
article consists of tables of prices, and sta- 
tistics of what can be and ought to be ac- 
complished under ordinary circumstances. 
A few particulars will be interesting to 
Michigan farmers, The money price is 
English at the rate of nearly 5 shillings to 
the dollar; the bushel isa little larger than 
the American. The rate of payment is for 
the county of Suffolk : 
Mowing hay: 2 to2 shillings and 6 pence 
peracre; 12 full hours work a day; a good 
inower will accomplish 1} acres. For clo- 
vef and rye grass the price is somewhat 
less. Mowing, tying, raking and shaking 
wheat, 6 to 8 shillings per acre; 2 men ac- 
tomplish an acre a day. Reaping wheat, 
8 to 12 shillings an acre, according to con- 


dition. A man is expected to mow 2 acres |female hop is alone cultivated, but a few 


of barley and 1}of oatsin 12 hours. Hoe- 
ing and singling out drilled turnips, 3 shil- 
lings for the first, and 24 shillings for the 
gecond time. Hoeing wheat, beans, peas, 
and fares, is also common at a little less 
price. Ploughing in Norfolk, with 2 yoke 
of oxen, 14 or 15 pence am acre; and the 
man must accomplish 2 acres a day. Dig- 
ging ditches: 10 to t2 cubié yards of earth 
in a day, dug and removed, the soil not ie- 
quiring the pick to be used, at 2 pence a 


eubic yard. This is not considered fast} § 


Work. A ditch 5 feet deep, and 6 feet 
wide, in peaty soil, will cost 2¢ pence a rod: 
Filling farm-yard manure, at 2 shillings a 
score of loads of 14 cubic yards each; 

spreading aboufthesame. Threshing with| — 
inachine, 44 to 50 shillings a day, including 
all expenses and cleaning; a days’ work 
about 160 bushels. Oats and coarse grain 
cheaper. 
how used hy some farmers. Sheep shear- 
ing, 3 shillings and 6 pence to 5 shillings 
a score, according to size; a man will shear 


‘from 20 to 25 in 12 hours. Wages of a 


¢ommon day laborer, 10 shillings a week, 
Withotit food or houge; if harvest, 3. shil- 
Fings and 6 pence a day. None of these 
prices include board or lodging, which the 


.»daborer must find for himself; but some- 
oo times beer is given. 


Arr. VIII AND xvtl; On burning clay, 
which is done to a great extent. on heavy 
— as @ manure. 


_ Ase. xm; Analysis of the Monerel in- 


anatase taco aad 





Stean? threshing machines are} 
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coming an important article of export from 
the United States, and the heavy clays of 
Michigan appear to be admirably adapted 
for it, while the facilities for reaching the 
sea-shore are so great, we hope that somé 
of the enterprising farmers of that State 
will make a fair trial of it; Some other 
crops wolld certainly be more beneficial than 
merely grain, so that in a year of cheapness 
or a bad season, something might be left 
to rely upon. It is understood that this 
crop has proved very lucrative in New York, 
and independent of hone consumption, it 
promises to pay well abroad. The cultiva- 
tion of if is one of the most important items 
of farming: in 5 of the southern counties of 
England. Hops require more manure and 
good tillage than other crop growing; and 
as many persons aYe requifed to’ father the 
hop—children doing as well as adailts— 
perhaps the neighborhood of Detroit would 
be the best position in which to try it. The 


males in the vicinity do good. The number 
of hills to the acre vary from 1000 to 1440. 
A ton of hops is expected from that space 
of land. There are a variety of cultivated 
sorts, superior to the ordinary plant. The 
following is an analysis of the inorganic mat- 
ter contained in it, by Nessit, which has 
never before been published : 

| Hop. |LEAVES.| BINE. 














Silica (pure sand) 21.50; 12.14] 6.07 
Chloride of Sodium (com- 
mon salt) | 7.24| 9.49} 6.47 
Chloride of Potassium jj, 1.67 0.00 | 9.64 
oda 0.00 | 0.39 | 0.00 
Potash 25.18 | 14.95 | 24.35 
Lime 15.98 | 49.67 | 38.73 
Magnesia 5.77 | 2.39} 4.10 
Sulphuric acid 5.41 5.04| 3.44 
Phosphoric acid 9.80; 2.42} 6.80 
Phosphate of iron 7.45} 3.51 | 0.40 








About 65 lbs. of mineral matter is remo- 
ved from the acre by every crop. Fart 
yard manure, wood ashes, and I} cwt. of 
salt per acte would probably prove thé best 
manure. 

Art. xiv; On the advantages of one horse 
carts over wagons; showing that in every 
respect one horse carts are the most profit- 
able. It ought to’ be observed, however, 
that the carts in use are large and deep, 
drawn by a heavy and powerful horse, and 
when used for loading hay or grain, they 
are fitted with a peculiar and capacious 


rack. 
Art. xv1; On the dastinction between the 


dormant and active ingredients in the sod. 
In order to produce a ctop, the soil must 


gredients of the Hop.—As the hop is be- 


contatu a certain quantity of inorganic or 


ces, in a condition fit for absorption by the 
plant. This portion, though similar in sub- 
stance, is, for the use of plants, distinct frofit 
the great mass of ingredients which form 
the svil, and which are not in a fit state for 
absorption, because. they ate not in a dis- 
solved state. Thus, new land containg dis- 
solved and undissolved materials—the for- 
mer sufficient for vegetation, but the latter 
useless. Each crop carries off a larger | por- 
tion of the former, than is supplied by the 
gradual decomposition of the latter, and 


‘consequently the soil, is over- cropped, wearé 


out. At the same time, the soil may abound 
in all the materials necessary for great pro- 
duction; but they lie dormant; and while 
the soil is apparently deficient, it may only 
require fime or chemical action to force the 
dormant into active qualities. This is the 
grand principle of bare fallows, courses of 
crops; dnd many maniires; such’ a salt, ashi- 
es; aiid probably plaster, which act chemi- 
cally. It is exceedingly important for the 
farmer to understand this, in order that hé 
may not accuse his land of being déficient 
in materials, while it only required sdfne- 
thing to change the dormant quality into 
the active: Such a ine 2 is perpetually 


‘going on, owing to the elements; and the 


chemical action of air and water, but al- 
ways too slowly in cropped lands, to supply 
the large amounts which the crops carry 
away. The dormant ingredients vary ve- 
ry little in new and cld lands; the active 
ingredients vary greatly. It is owing to 
this fact that ploughing and hoeing corn 
and other crops proves so beneficial; as ¢t- 
ery timé the soil is rerhoved the ait is ad- 
mitted, and new decomposition takes place, 
‘so that a hill ef corn hoed once a week 
‘throughout the season, would have a far 
greater portion of food supplied to it, im a 
fit state for use; that if #t had only beer 
hoed once or twice. From a want of a cate- 
ful consideration of this principle, serious 
etforg may occur it trusting to the analy- 
sis of softs. 

Arr. xvi1; On Fibrots Govbring. —A 
very curious principle, perhaps observéd by 
most farmers, has lately been turned to use. 
If straw, bushes. or any fibrous substances 
be seatteted on short grass. the grass so 
covered will gtow faster (hati the uncover- 
ed. How this is; yet remains unexplained, 
but there seems to be no doubt as regards 
the fact. By applying this simple principle, 
many farmers now obtain three times the 
amount of pasture they formerly did off the 
game land. “Straw, of wheat, oatsor rush- 
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growing grass, in proportion to a ton or a 
ton and a half per acre. At the end of a 


fortnight it must be raked up in heaps like 
haycocks, the grass eaten off by cattle, and 
the covering again relaid. If straw be the 
material used, it will last through the whole 
summer. In the autumn, rake it off when 
dry, carry it away, and stack it for winter 
litter. The rake used for lifting it, should 
be formed with steel teeth ; the teeth 
should be 4 or 5 inches long, two inches 
apart, and a little curved. A woman can 
lift and relay $ of an acre per day. Land 
thus treated is found to keep % times the 
quantity of cattle it did before.” The grass 
is not deteriorated, but is bona fide, three 
times as good for fattening or feeding. In 
one instance, of two equal portions, the cov- 
ered, when cut, weighed 3,460 Ibs. of grass; 
the other, uncovered, only 970 Ibs., and no 
deficiency of substance could be found in 
the former. “7 





EXTRACTS 
From the Address delivered before the Kal- 
amazoo County Agricultural Society, by 

Hon. Joseph R, Williams. 

Though pressed with the daily avoca- 
tions of a business, which requires incessant 
attention, and though not practically fami- 
liar with most of the handiwork of agricul- 
ture; yet being dependent on the manu- 
facture of the great staple of our region, 
thriving as the wheat-grower thrives, suf- 
fering as he suffers, and nervously sensi- 
tive to all his mistakes, his neglects, and his 
misfortunes, when invited to address you 
on this occasion, I did not feel at liberty to 
refuse. I have no apology to make that I 
have nothing to say. 


IMPORTANCE OF A CROP. 


Did you ever reflect upon the mighty 
consequences which hang upon a single 
crop of the earth? Never since the world 
was created, has enough been educed from 
the soil ¢z one year, to save our race from 
extinction, should the crop-bearing functions 
of nature be suspended for six months of 
the next. I doubt whether ail accumula- 
ted wealth, all that taste, and opulence,and 
ambition has piled up in cities on the land, 
or launched in floating palaces on the sea, 
all that is gathered in glittering apparel, in 
vast libraries; in railroads and factories, in 
granaries and store houses, in murderous 
engines of war and implements of peace, 
equal in value two annual crops of Mother 
Earth’s uctions. A fly lays its tiny 
eggs at the root of your geeat staple, and 
your comfort and welfare, your social life, 
your eredit perhaps for years is affected.— 


A late, frost comes and annihilates your|They are the Iliad in a nut-shell. “The 


whole fruits’ of aseason. A shower falls 
and your-aeeumulated debts are paid. It 
fails to fall, you are bankra Yea, 
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dered. A small speck of decay affects the 
food of the peasant of Ireland, and her mil- 
lion perishes, and the laws of a mighty em- 
pire, fast anchored for a century against the 
attacks of the well fed, give way in a year 
before the cries of the famished. 


He has been called a benefactor of his 
race, who raised two spears of grass where 
one grew before. Raise but one kernel of 
grain where two grew before, and the world 
would be visited with distress, famine,anar- 
chy and crime. Raise two where one grew 
before, and the whole earth smiles with 
cheerfulness and peace and music, and 
groans under accumulated abundance. An 
individual in an humble sphere, by thrift, 
industry and care, increases moderately his 
annual crop, and he is cheerful, happy, sol- 
vent, a good man in his family, a good citi- 
zen abroad; he loses half his crop by reck- 
lessness, inexperience and ignorance, and he 
is unhappy, insolvent, a surly cub at home, 
a desperate man abroad. 


On such slight contingencies hang the 
fate of individuals and of nations. If such 
are the facts, how much does it behoove us 
all, to guard against calamities to the an- 
nual crop. 


GOOD AND BAD LUCK. 


A steady, devoted industry, economy 
within doors, economy without—system, an 
enlightened regard to the experience of oth- 
ers—a ready disposition to abandon error, 
and adopt new, but well tried plans of cul- 
ture, new seed, new specimens of stock— 
all this is necessary to a good farmer. In- 
dustry is of no use abroad, if extravagance 
exist at home. It is of no use to save at 
the tap, and lose at the bung-hole. A 
well manned and well equipped ship at sea 
is of no value, without a helm, ak a man 
at the rudder. There are no lucky, no un- 
lucky farmers. Good 1vck is energy, in- 
dustry, thrift, self-reliance, perseverance 
under misfortunes, an honest purpose which 
begets good credit, an enlightened confi- 
dence in final success. Bap tvcx is castle 
building, recklessness, extravagance, want 
of system and vigor, despondency under 
difficulties, and dishonesty and subterfuge. 
Cromwell, before one of his great battles, 
exhorted his men in this brief speech: 
“ Trust in God, and keep your firelocks dry.” 
A Scotch parson exhorted his congregation, 
if they would be well body and soul, “to 
fear God, and keep their bowels open.” A 
story is told of a Dutch parson who went 
with a farmer over his domains to ask a 
blessing on his crops. At last he came to 
a spot scandalously neglected and abused. 
“ Hans,” said he, “ praying will do no good 
here, you must put some manure on this 
spot.” Ido not mean to be irreverent.— 
These brief sayings illustrate a great truth. 
They embface the philosophy of Thrift.— 


teach the great lesson embodied in a Frenc 
maxim, “Help thyself and God. will help 
thee,” the great lesson, that if you wish the 


blessitigs and gifts of Providence bountiful- 





more, a shower falls, or fails to fall, and the 
business aod’ f | dauls to fa 
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abuse all the means and intelligence with 
which you are ..endowed......To. trust. jn 
signs and the moon, to dreams and visions, 
to moan over real or fancied woes, and envy 
others’ prosperity, is all idiocy. Be a man 
in all your resolutions, plans and conduct, 
and you will meet success, yea more, you 
will deserve it. 


Another Extract from Mr. Williams’ Ad. 
dress. 
The California Mania. 

A farmer should be proof against all the 
seducing promises of other pursuits, against 
all brilliant lures from abroad. Close your 
ears to the syren song of untold wealth in 
Californiaor the moon. Let all such moon- 
shine fall upon you like water upon a duck’s 
back. Weare all toorestive. How uncasy 
we are is illustrated by the mania, by the 
iliocy which has seized our people relative 
to California. I know of men who have 
started for the fabled El Dorado, whom I 
would not trust with twenty dollars’ worth 
of business five miles from home. The 
monomaniacs deem themselves Hannibals 
in climbing the Rocky Mountains, and look 
down upon the Astors they leave behind 
them as paupers. I doubt not a very few 
have become wealthy, enormously so. On 
the premises I improve we have a mill- 
et Let a man catch a pickerel weigh- 
ing twenty pounds there in early spring, 
and half the village will set on a wet board 
till midnight, till the middle of June, and 
never catch another. There wiil be man 
such fishermen in California. A close cal- 
culation of the days consumed since the 
mania began, will not give $1 50 daily per 
man. No gold country yet ever afforded 
a nett profit of one shilling daily per man, 
and I venture the prediction that when ten 
years have rolled round, the average carn- 
ings per man, for the whole time, will not 
be 50 cents per day. But I know it is as 
idle to reason with a gold-smitten enthusi- 
ast, as it would to argue with a locomotive. 
The sudden acquisition of weallh is against 
the experience of all mankind. A country 
that buys bread and digs gold must be a mis- 
erable land. So says all history, and all 
history does not lie. South Sea schemes 
and Mississippi schemes, Bangor and Lake 
Superior schemes, Texas and. California 
schemes, whether the prizes offered are 
land, copper or gold, are of the same brood, 
bred in the brains of similar enthusists, all 
certain to result in similar ruin and disaster. 
They are all inflations. Knife them and 
they collapse like bladders. Already the 
lengthened line of graves spanning the con- 
tinent in the trail of the emigrants tell the 
story of thonsands of deluded victims. The 
bullet and the bowie knife will tell the tale 
of other thousands, dissipation aH 
ming table of thousands more. _Those,who 





mere fact that a man has been to Califor- 
nia, will prove a taint, a stain, a reproach, 
that will cling to him like the shirt of Nes- 
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survive and return, will, many of them,, re-. 
turn with shattered constitutions, and the 
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sons, brothersand friends embarked on this 
‘ate adventure, that they will take no 
offence. I too have a near relative gone 
there, and this fact only impresses these 
solemn traths more pungently on my mind. 
I have spoken at length on this topic, be- 
cause it has of late unsettled the minds of 
our population, and created more uneasi- 
ness and discontent than all other causes 
together. It has disturbed business—it 
has infringed upon social life—and decima- 
ted our country of men and means that 
ight have seedy ae for a better and just- 
er. . If I am earnest, it is to per- 
pi younger portion of my heuer 
to eling to a home in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, upon your paternal acres, among your 
own race; a home lighted up by children’s 
joyous laugh, by a sister’s love, by a mo 
ther’s anxious care, by a father’s glowing 
s—and not run a perhaps hopeless 
gauntlet among aliens and adventurers— 
where none of the refinements or even de- 
cencies of civilization and law have sway.— 
No, the best bank for you “is not a bank for 
gold, but a bank of earth—the best share is 
a plough share’'—the best mine, the potato 
pit and the wheat stack—the best placer 
is @ man’s own cot, where 


“The expectant wee things toddlin’ stacher thro’ 
To meet their dad wi’ flichterin’ noise and glee 
He wee bit ingle blinkin’ bonnily. 

His clean hearth stone, his thriftie wife’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguije, 

And makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil.’ 


Well does the poet add— 


“From scenes like these Old Scotia’s grandeur 


springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.’’ 





Monroe County--Limestone For- 
mation. 

A correspondent of the Monroe Commer- 
cial, signed W. H. M., (whom we take to be 
Wm. H. Mongomery, Esq., of Dundee,) af- 
ter a complimentary allusion to one of our 
editorial letters, which was copied into that 
paper, proceeds to expatiate more at large 
upon the agricultural resources of that Co., 
its peculiar adaptation to grazing, its supe- 
rior facilities furnished by the immense wat- 
er power of the Raisin for manufacturing 
purposes, and its limestone formation. Of 
the latter, he says: 

“ Another source of wealth is to be found 
in the limestone formation throughout Mon- 
oe county, by which she holds many of 
the interior counties tributary. Lime rock 
js not found in any considerable quantities 
in the counties of Washtenaw, Lenawee, 
Jackson, Hillsdale, or Branch, and those 
counties are all wheat growing countics; 
Sc ature of the sail is such that lime will 







¢ an imp t aid in raising wheat, when 
oil is exhausted by cr . For buil- 
ain 5 purpe es, the dem ' ip alrea y great, 
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a distance of twelve miles, and from the 
Maron southwardly to the State line, with 
frequent outcruppings between that and 
Lake Erie. Even the wild feed on the 
open lands in this county grows so luxu- 
riously, that thousands of eattle might be 
raised on what now goes to decay annually. 
These advantages will not long be overlook- 
ed, situated as they are within one or two 
hours’ ride of ship navigation; it is surpri- 
sing that they have not been improved be- 
ore.” 


The Plow and the Sickle. 





BY HON. TRISTAM BURGES, OF RHODE ISLAND. 


Sung at the Norfolk County Cattle Show. 


With the Pioneer Axe, what a conquest is made; 
What a field from the forest is won! 
What regions reduced from the wilderness shade, 
Are now warmed in the beams of the sun. 
sieges ~ rock where our fathers in exile first lan- 
ed, 
Their clearing, from river to river, has spread; 
And mountains and plains, by their sons are com- 
manded. 
Till now en the beach of Pacific they tread. 
What a farm for a nation to cultivate now! 
And gather the wonderful harvest it yields; 
’Tis an Empire, reduced to the Sickle and Plow, 
An empire of gardens, and orchards, and fields. 
Hail, Nation of Farmers! rejoice in your toil, 
And shout when your harvest is o’er; 
Receive the oppressed to your land with a smile. 
But frown every foe from your iron-bound shore. 
The Plow and the Sickle shall shine bright in 
glory, 
When the Sword and the Sceptre shall crum- 
ble in rust, 
And the farmer shall live, both in song and in stery, 
When warriors and kings are forgotten in dust. 





New Flovring Invention.—There is now 
in operation at Kennedy’s Mills, Jackson, a 
new invention for manufacturing flour that 
is said to have many advantages over the 
old method. The inventor is Mr. John 
Rogers, Miller for Messrs. Kennedy, and we 
have been informed from the latter named 
gentlemen that the simple improvement 
has, since it was first put in working order, 
done as much and as good work as any of 
the old style stones. It consists of three 
small bur stones about three feet in diame- 
ter, placed side by side, like setting up on 
their edge three grind stones. The center 
stone is hung on a horizontal shaft, the 
shaft being hollow through which the grain 
passes. The two outside stones remain 
stationery with set screws to regulate them 
so as to grind fine or coarse. The whole 
machinery occupies but about half the 
space that common stones do; requircs less 
attendance, and those in operation, will 
turn out as much and nice flour as any run 
of stone in the mill. It requires less pow- 
er to run them, and they have many oth- 
er advantages, such as trouble of dressing, 
&c., over the common method. Mr. K. in- 
forms us that he has no doubt of the prac- 
tical working of this machinery, and that 
for steam mills and those with uncertain 
water power this improvement must be- 
come valuable.— Bulletin. 


To confess that you have been in the 
wrong, is only saying that you are wiser 








to-day than you were yesterday. 
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On the Nature of Soils. 

An all-wise Creator, for some all-wise 
purpose, decreed that plants and animals 
should derive their subsistence from the soil; 
hence we find all the elements of vegetable 
and animated nature in the soil. For in- 
stance, in most soils we find iron abundant; 
then, if we look into the animal economy, 
we find iron in the museles of both man 
and the lower orders of brute creation. And 
the wonder-working chemist detects na- 
ture in using the same ingrgdient in color- 
ing all the fruits and flowers. All things, 
having once been created, the making prin- 
ciple stopped, and a changing one imme- 
diately took its place, and has never ceased 
to act since mutability was indelibly stamp- 
ed upon all creation. In the formation of 
plants and animals, Nature, gradually col- 
lecting her materials, slowly forms her most 
perfect specimens; but like a human me- 
chanic, inasmuch as she lacks one or more 
of the materials, in the same degree is the 
fabric imperfect. Thus we see that if the 
soil in the field lacks one or more ingre- 
dients in the formation of a vegetable, the 
plant assumes a dwarfish, sickly appearance, 
like an animal robbed of its food. Now, 
the farn-er, to be a good husbandman, must 
plant the germ, and place around it all the 
materials of which it should be composed; 
then Nature, the handy-workman, soon 
rears the perfect plant. 

The question now arises, what those in- 
gredients and materials are. The chemist 
has given us all the knowledge he has on 
the subject; the air and the water, the soil 
and the subsoil, have each a part in their 
possession, and ‘should each be made to 
contribute a share. Nature, in the produc- 
tion of a perfect plant, does not restrict her- 
self to the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
world. The opinion so genérally prevalent 
that the soil, two or three feet below the 
surface, must consequently be entirely bar- 
ren and useless, may be, and doubtless is, 
erroneous in many instances, especially in 
that called hard pan. If, in producing the 
perfect plant, Nature needs twenty ingre- 
dients, nineteen may possibly be found in 
the surface soil, while the twentieth may 
be found in the subsoil. Instances have 
occurred where a good dressing from soil 
ten feet deep, entirely destitute, to all ap- 
pearance, of vegetable matter, have had 
equally as good, or the same beneficial ef- 
fect, as a good dressing of gypsum. This 
is truly .an age of improvement. Many a 
farmer has found. while: others have yet to 
find, a mine of-wealth below the reach of 
his plow, of which he was as unconscious as 
the mountain of its ore. Itjs very reasona- 
ble to suppose that the newly created world 
was at first entirely a mineral mass of mat- 
ter, from which vegetables soon grew abun- 
dantly enough, to support all animated na- 
ture. Geologists generally suppose the ac- 
tion of the elements, for an indctinite length 
of time, was necessary to fit it for the abode 
of plants and animals; but I believe the 
action of the frost, with the winter’s rain and 
snow, to be a powerful fertilizer in this cli» 
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Asrxetox, CzenTRE Co., Pa., 1849. 
—Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper. 
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Waxen Apple. 
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mate ; hence fall ploughing and h- 

ing anche together. LA Rene 
The Waxen apple (called also 

Gate apple, White apple, and Bel- 


t) is esteemed ip Oio, where 
it is now most largely cultivated, 
one of the very finest of all early 
winter varieties. It was carried 
from Eastern to Western Virgini 
about a century ago, thence to Bel- 
mont Co. Ohio, and thence to Bos- 
}, under the name of Belmonte. 
it of middle size, globular, a 
little fattened and narrower towards 
the eye. Skjn pale yellow, rarel 
tinged with a bnght rermilfion blus! 
wary, or oily smooth. Flesh white, 
tender, sometimes 
sablling, and of a mild, agreeable 
flavor. November to Febuary.— 





“I 





Downing. — 
The Northern Spy Applic. Do you love good Fruit! 
The correspe ee the Speed Re- | From 
gabionn, writing from Rochester, N. Y.,| Kalamazoo Co. Agricultural Society. 
‘ “T? says  maeed 


e choicest winter apple cultivated in 
the Genesee Valley is the Northern Spy. 
It does not ripen so as to be suitable for 
eating until February; it keeps well till 
June, and even until the 4th of July. The 
phowing remarks are quoted from Richard 
J. Hand, Esq., of Mendon, near Rochester: 

_ “T have.” says he,” “grown the Northern 
Spy Apple from fifteen to twenty years. I 
pare on the whole found it a good bearer 
fruit extremely fair looking—size good ; and 
with me ft yields a better crop than the 
Swaar. I have kept a few in fine order 
until the 4th of July. The general crop I 
can keep till the last of May or first of June. 
The quality I consider superior to any oth- 
erapple. I have sold my crops in Roches- 
ter, and they have averaged at least one 
dollar a bushel, for ten years last past; and 


I ean sell this more readily than any other 
ple. 


“The trees put forth their leaves from 
ten to fourteen days later than any other 
apple, and on that account are more secure 
from late spring frosts. They are fine, 
smooth-barked, and thrifty-growing trees, 
woking in the orchard a finer looking tree 

any other in the vicinity.” ~ 

This apple is a seedling, and was first 

uced in an orchard in East Bloomfield, 
few miles east of Rochester. e seed 


was ea from Oonnecticyt, about fifty 
The tree, it is said, bears every year; ma- 


ny of the specimens 4 weapon oe inches 

in e. tree j ight 

pe - The tree js of uprigh 
These ve been selling this win- 

ter in market for three dollars a barrel, 

when other sodas pe agg graf 

i reenpMelias for is freshness, jacivens, 5? 

ts arkab ness, juciness, and 

¢elicions flavor. Pad 


r. Williams’ Address before the 


As it is with animals and vegetables, so 
it is with fruits. You can have stinted, as- 
tringent, crabbed fruits, or the most deli- 


cious. The precaution to send your neigh- 
bor’s boy to snip off a shoot from a fine tree, 
while you are stopping to decide the af- 
fairs of the nation with him—a few mo- 
ments taken to slide it under the bark, 
while you are waiting for a meal at home, 
will transform an useless shoot into a valu- 
able tree, that shall furnish pleasure and 
nutriment to generations of men. <A few 
minutes improved now and then, which 
would otherwise be idled away, will sur-. 


shall prove of the greatest utility, and a 
delightful embellishment. I know men say 
they have no time, yet I have always ob- 
served that the men make this excuse have 
plenty of time to lounge at the tavern; plen- 
ty of time to run after some mountebank or 
charlatan ; plenty of time to litigate with a 
neighbor. No, man! plant the tree. It 
will grow while you sleep, Bud It, Graft 
it. Nurse it, and it shall gladden the sight 
and please the palate of people unborn, and 
you shall legve a memorial of your exist- 
ence, springing from the green sod, when 
you shall repose beneath it. 

Some five or six years ago, I found on the 
place where I reside, some scrubs of natu- 
rq] frujt. The tops of the trees my neigh- 
bors said were toolarge tograft. But they 
were grafted with considerable labor. My 
predecessor might haye hudded or grafted 
each with a single » and saved. me 
nineteén twentijet}s-of the time and expense. 
Anothér set-pf men told me thé country 
was not natural for fruit. I put jn the 


round your dwelling with a grove, which; 
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more greedily than those who have no time 
to graft their own trees, and who curse the 
climate as unfit for fruit. 





Profits of Fruit Cultarc. 

Mr. Jenny, near Boston, sold thirty-two 
thousand quarts of strawberries from less 
than three-quarters of an acre, at two shil- 
lings per quari—total sum eight hundred 
dollars. The vines were “Jersey Seedling.” 

Bissell & Go., near Rochester, gathered 

from ‘ess than three-quarters of an acre, 
thirty-six hundred quarts of strawberries, 
principally large early scarlet. These gen- 
tlemen are probably Jarge growers of this 
fruit, for we find their sales in twenty days 
amounted to two hundred bushels. 
"©. H. Starr, of Groton, Conn., obtained 
from half an acre, two thousand quarts of 
strawberries. Five thousand plants were 
set out, in rows, three feet apart, eighteen 
inches in the drill. Hovey’s Seedling, fer- 
tilized with staminates. 

A Boston Gardener produced eight thou- 
sand quarts of strawberries from one acre, 
whieh sold for sixteen hundred dollars. 

B. H. Boswell, of Philadelphia, contri- 
butes to Downing’s Horticulturist, in the 
January number of 1848, the following 
items. CC. A. Cable, of Cleveland, has one 
hundred cherry trees, twenty-two years old. 
In 1845 his crop sold for one thousand dol- 
lars. Trees twenty-five feet apart. 

A. Pennell, near Philadelphia, obtained 
from twenty apple trees, three hundred 
bushels, which sold tur two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. This same gentleman 
has a grape vine which produces seventy- 
five bushels per season. Sells for one dol- 
lar per bushel. 

James Laws, of Philadelphia,has a Wash- 
ington plum tree which produces six bush- 
els per year, and in that market would bring 
ten dollars per bushel. 

Mr. L. has three-eights of an acre of Ca- 
tawba grapes, from which he realized three 
hundred dollars, at eight cents per pound. 

B. Darlington, of West Chester, Pa. has 

a single Catawba vine which produces ten 
bushels per year, worth forty dollars in mar- 
ket. 
J. Steinmenta, of Philadelphia, has.a blue 
gage plum tree which produces ten bush- 
els per season, worth in market three dol- 
lars per bushel, ee 

Mr. Harvey, of Chaddsford, Pa,, peared 
thirteen quarts of gooseberries from one 
plant, worth twelve cents per quart. — 

Judge Line, of Carlile, Pa, has two ap- 
ricot trees which have produced five ish. 
els each—would have sold at. twelve dollars 
per bushel in New York. — 

H. Hatch, of Camden, N. J., obtained 
from four Tewksbury winter blush apple 
fry badbct of apa et ively on 

ets 8, and nit t them 
cold for one dollar each in the spring of ’47, 
and the crop would have brought ene hun- 


ts, and for years have had abundance}dred and twenty-five dollars. 
of delicious fruit, for the table or cookery, }. 
for myself and. my 


Mr. Downing states that a friend of his 


bors, in summer,| obtained: forty-five dollars for the ce 








fall and winter, and I 


none will eat ‘it 





of a single lady apple tree.. same 
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» plant for: the rising generation, as our fore- 
fathers have planted a great deal that we 
‘now enjoy, 


_. B.T., I will now endeavor to tell something 
» of what I have been doing for the last tivo 


ears... Two years ago last spring I pur- 

. d four acres of land on which ae had 
eqgtown.the year before. 

_», Adid not get my ground hed until 

» early in May, which 2 me back in plant- 

aaa Acommenved 9 sqon as T was rea- 






in a 3i 
dred dollars for them. 

The product of an early golden apricot 
tree, raised by Dubois, of Fishkill, has run 
as high as ninety dollars, this one tree pay- 
ing an interest on near thirtcen hundred 
dollars. Mr. Dubois has also taken thirty- 
three dollars for the fruit of one frost gage 
plum tree in a single season. 

A lady in Kensington, Pa, has received 
seventy dollars in a season from one apri- 
berries on Long Island produced 
nine hundred dollars from one acre, the net 
profit was seven hundred and forty-three 
dollars. 

Mr. Zieber, of Reading, Pa., sold the pro- 
duce ofa single Isabella grape vine for six- 
ty-three dollars. 

Ope acre of Rhode Island Greenings in 
Wayne county,in this State, produced 200 
barrels of selected fruit in 1847. 

John N. Gardner, of Nantucket, Mass, 
raised 320 bushels of cranberries on one 
acre. Sold them at four dollars the bush- 
el, realizing $1,280 from this little piece 
of ground. 

Mr. Boswell closes his communication 
with the assertion that in all the fruit de- 
partments except peaches, the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply in the markets of New 
York and Philadelphia, and the enormous 
prices named herein are sustained. 

Fruit Culture. 

Mr. Epitror: I was much pleased with 
an article on Horticulture, signed C. B. T., 
in the last number of the Wool Grower. 

I consider such information as very valua- 
ble to the community at large, as it is cal- 
-eulated to create a taste for one of the most 
useful and valuable of sciences. 

How often have I heard people object to 
the planting of trees on account of the 
length of time it would be before they came 
into bearing, (particularly the pear,) many 
times stating that if they did plant, they did 
not expect to live to see them bear fruit. 
Now this isa very mistaken notion, besides 
_ being very selfish, because if we do not ex- 
pect to live to enjoy them it is our duty to 





As my experience is very similar to C. 









|they keep. Bruises not only injure the ap- 





I planted a small orchard at the back of 
where T intended to place my house, and 
peaches, plums, cherries, &ec., all round my 
frontage, combining the uscful with the or- 
namental, a favorite plan of mine for a cot- 
tage residence in the country. 

I planted more trees of different varie- 
ties the following spring, and commenced | 
planting again last spring. My trees have | 
made such rapid growth that every one| 
that sees them are astonished, and wonder | 
what I do to make them grow so. Most of | 
them produced fruit. I had one apple tree 
that had twenty-four good apples on it,and 
abundance of gooseberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, &c. 

I planted 12 Isabella grape vines this 
last spring, and I have got over sixty bunch- 
es of grapes on them. But I wish to speak 
of the pear in particular, as that has the 
general character of being so long before it 
comes into bearing, but for the information 
of those wishing to cultivate this delicious 
fruit, I beg to say that I can prove that 
with proper care they bear as soon as any 
other fruit tree. 
I have four younger pear trees, two Ste- | 
vens’ and two Napoleons, only two years 
from the bud, on pear stalks. The Stevens 
have, one tree, four pears, and the other 
two; and on the Napoleons, one five, and 
the other one, as fine as ever grew of these 
varieties; and J. W. Hyde, Esq., of this 
town, has many young pear trees loaded 
with beautiful fruit. The only art is to 
plant good trees and keep the land clean 
and well cultivated around them. 

Darien, Genesee Co., Sept. 22. W. W. 

[ Wool Grower. 





Parsnips.—A. correspondent has written 
to inquire “whether we know, by our own 
experience, the quality of the parsnip for 
feeding and fattening pigs” In answer, 
we beg to state that, at our farm at Cat- 
lands Bingmea, we have been in the habit of 
employing parnips for that purpose for some 
time. Upon reference to our books, we 









ce of the Stock on Fruits —There 
has sometimes been a dispute as to whether 
the stock will so influence the graff a¥ to 
change the character of the fruit; some 
persons denying that such is the fact We 
have before us, at present, a very forcible 
proof of this influence, in some samples of 
apples from the orchard of Mr, I. EH. Miner, 
of this county. There are three lots of the 
Winter Pearmaiv, grown upon three differ- 
ent stocks, accompanied by seedlings from 
each of the stocks. Not only do theseed: 
lings differ from each other, but the dif- 
ferent lots of Pearmains are almost as wides 
ly diverse in size, color and general appear- 
ance. As they are not in cating condition, 
we are unable to tell what the difference 
may be in flavor. We had no doubt of 
this fact before; but others have.—-/'rairie 
Farmer, 


Parsnips—Some people say “leave 
them in the ground till spring.’ We Say 
gather them this fall and put them in the 
cellar; and you will have them to use all 
winter; just when they should be eaten. 
Theie are few more palatable vegetables 
than parsnips when cooked right. Boil 
them and set them away to cool: then di- 
vide them into slices lengthwise and brown 
them in the spider with a little butter or 
lard. Our summers and falls are Jong 
enough for parsnips to grow in, withou! 
leaving them out over winter. 


Cabbages.—Take them up, and set them 
out in a row compactly together, in a dry 
place. ‘Then cover them over with straw a 
foot deep, which should be fastened so that 
it will not blow away. ‘They can -be got 
then at any time in the winter. _ If frozen, 
put them in a pail of water to thaw. Some 
set the heads downward on the ground. 
In that case it will take less straw to cover 
them. But if the roots are set in the 
ground any half formed heads will continue 
growing during mild weather. 


Onions, Tomatoes, end: Lettuce —These 





find that on the 11th of October, 1847, we 
put up two shotes of eleven weeks old, and 
fed them on skim milk and parsnips, for 
three months, when they were killed, weigh- 
ing two hundred and thirty-one and two 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds. They 
were well fattened, firm in flesh, and the 
meat of excellent flavor. The quantity of 
parsnips used by them was nine bushels 
each.— Sussex (Hnglish ) Press. 





Fruits for Winter—The more careful- 
ly apples are gathered the more likely will 


pearance and value of the fruit for use, 
but they expose it to rot. After apples 
are gathered they should be put in a dry, 
cool place. They will bear a temperature 
near-the freezing. point; nor will they freeze 
‘with the mercury below 30 . unless it is 
continued very long—Apples will stand un- 
injured, for weeks, with the mercury at 


may all be sown on well prepared beds 
this fall. They will vegetate early in the 
spring and come forward rapidly for early 
use.—Prairie Farmer. 


Watermelons after Tomatoes.—Prof. 
Turver, writing to the /lorticulturis!, says: 
“My watermelons planted where tomatocs 
had grown two seasons before, are of twice 
the size and vigor of growth of those grown 
in the same way and on the same soil, side 
by side.”’ He asks, “Is thisa general -re- 
sult ?” 

Pea Bugs.—tThe Valley Farmer says:— 
“After gathering, expose the peas m the 
mid-day sun, in October, for several days; 
the bugs will then come out, and the crop 
raised from seed thus purified==unless the 
patch be too near-those thus.prepared— 
willbe free from bugs. I haye tried is with 
success... Perhaps it would be"best {6 sow 
none but. seed two years old,* Pthink a 
general practice of thiskind would mcasur- 
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Ba We cheerfully step aside to give 
place to our correspondents in the present 
number of the Farmer. We will very 
gladly make ourselves a little less conspicu- 
ous to make room for so many good things. 


What's Herct 





What have we got here ?—right out of 


the woods? Surely, neither mutationists 
nor antimutationists, can fail to appreciate 
the research displayed in the following ar- 
ticle on the ancient history of chess, and 
transmutation, as figuring in scripture nar- 
rative, and in the works of commentators. 
As a piece of biblical criticism, it is highly 
interesting. And what quadruples its value, 
is the fact, that it was written by a plain 
farmer, who is often seen driving into town 
upon the top of his load, and one whom 
we never suspected of any such thing as 
this. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
GrEENFIELD, Oct. 19, 1849. 
Mr. Eprrok:—Should you consider the 

following remarks of sufficient intirest to 
your readers, to entitle them to a place in 
the columns of your highly useful and in- 
structive periodical, I gladly place them at 
your disposal. 

It appears to me, that the subject of 
transmutation of wheat is of great antiquity, 
as the opinion evidently obtained as long 
ago as the time of the first introduction of 
christianity, and how much longer I know 
not. Trefer to the parable of the wheat 
and tares, as it is commonly called, as re- 
corded in the 13th chapter, 24th and fol- 
lowing verses of Matthew’s Gospel. You 
are aware that the Greek word translated 
Tares, is Zizania which all modern com- 
mentators are agreed does not mean Tares, 
hut something very different. For i ar gp 
Wesley and Parkhurst say Darnel, 
Clark, says, bastard, or degenerate wheat. 

Doddridge thinks it something far infe- 
rior to Tares, which says he, is a kind of 
pulse 400 good to be used merely for fuel, 
and Barnes considers it as identical, or at 
least something similar to chess. 

Now, although the object of Jesus Christ, 
in delivering the parable in question, was 
to explaig in some degree that abstruse 
and oft discussed subject, the 


lesser than those of wheat, scarcely any 
chaffy husk to cover them with; by reason 
whereof they are easily shaken about, and 
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evil, oan think it is clear that the opinion 
prevailed among the Jews of that period, 
that though good seed wheat was sown, 
yet something was produced utterly worth- 
less, for though Doddride seems to consid- 
er it as serving for fuel, I apprehend the 
burning up specified in the 30th verse was 
rather to prevent the propagation and 
spreading of the injurious article, than 
from any value as fuel possessed by it. 
But how are we, at this distance of time, to 
know what was meant by Zizania? I an- 
swer, by examining and receiving the state- 
ments of those who have made such and 
kindred subjects the business of their lives. 
Thus Dr. A. Clark will tell us that “the 
word is not to be found in any Greek wri 
ter, even those who have written expressly 
on Botany and agriculture, have neither it, 
nor anything like it. It is a Chaldee word 
and its meaning must be sought in the 
Rabbinical writers. 
In a treatise on the Mishna, which treats 
expressly on different kinds of seeds, the 
word Zunim or Zunin (which Parkhurst 
says the very sound in pronouncing shows 
to be the same as the Zizania) is used for 
bastard or degenerate wheat. That which 
was wholly a right seed in the beginning 
but afterwards became degenerate. What 
can this mean but transmutation! Dr. 
Parkhurst, quoting from Mintert, says, “it 
is a kind of plant not unlike wheat, having 
at first the same sort of stalk, and the same 
vividity, but bringeth forth no fruit, at least 
none good,” and adds from John Melchior, 
Zizanion does not signify every weed in 
general which grows among wheat, but a 
particular species of weed known in Canaan, 
which was not unlike wheat, but being put 
into the ground, degenerated, and assumed 
another nature and form. 

ENGLISH DARNEL—WHAT IS IT? 
I will now proceed to give the deserip- 
tion of what is called Darnel in England, 
and would ask a careful comparison of that 
description with our American chess. Park- 
A-|hurst, quoting from Johnson’s Herbal, says, 
“among the hurtful weeds, Darnel (Lolium 
Album) is the first. It bringeth forth 
leaves and stalks like those of wheat or 
barley, yet rougher, with a long ear made 
up of many little ones, every particular 
whereof comtaineth two: or three «grains 


ey grow in fields witl 


eniia, the Sathiren'the- Bye ‘and symbol of 






ish with the grain and ripen & at ‘the s mame 
time in August namely. 

A word with reference tothe word tares, 
and the reason why Zizania was thus trans. 
lated. Parkhurst says, that in the Nor) 
of England they still call Darnel by the 
name of Tares; perhaps in the time of 
King James, Tares was the universal name 
of Darnel. 

But why all this talk about Darnel? 
What is it? I answer that I am persuaded 
that Darnel and Chess are identical; first, 
from the direct testimony of an old English 
farmer who lives neighbor to me. 

Secondly, though I. acknowledge myself 
a mere Tyro in Botanical investigations, yet 
[ think the description given above by 
Jobnson agrees exactly with the character. 
istics of Chess. I am aware that one of 
your correspondents has decided that chess 
is the Bromus Secalinus of Linneus. If 
this be so, what is said of this latter in his 
Flora Scottica by Lightfoot, will hardly ap- 
ply to chess, so far as my experience ex- 
tends, viz: That if the seeds of this plant 
be mixed with the wheat in any great 
quantity, they will render the bread disa- 
greeably bitter. I not long ago enquired 
of a neighbor recently from Ireland, where 
he has been farming on a large scale a con- 
siderable number of years, what name they 
gave to chess, at the same time showing 
him a specimen; and he at once decided, 
that it was the Tall Oat Grass, (Avena 
Elatior.) Will you decide for us whether 
chess is the Lolium Temulentum, the Bro- 
mus Secalinus or the Avena Elatior.* 
And now perhaps enough has been said for 
the object I have in view, that is, as a be- 
liever in the transmutation of wheat, I am 
desirous to “roll away the reproach,” that 


our opponents; not that we expect them 
any more than yourself, Mr. Editor, “to 
bow down to great names and believe sim- 
ply because they believe.” 

I give you a remark from Lightfoot con- 
firmatory of your remarks in No. 14, of 
the Farmer, Page 210. “ We are inclined 
to believe, that plants do not always con- 
fine themselves to human systems, bnt 
what observations are true of them in ote 
country, may not always hald good. in 
another,” Vide Flora Scottica, Vol. 2, Page 
1108, London edition, A. D. 1792, etiswid 
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sions and death.” How far is this true 
with respect to chess? I know two or 
three of my neighbors have lost each a 


horse by feeding chess to them, but whether 

from any poisonous quality contained therin 

or simply from repletion, I know not. 
Tohelp the unbelievers in transmutation 
you may if you think proper, throw in their 
way another remark of Lightfoot respect- 
ing the Bromus, viz: That “ the common 
cf Sweden entertain an absurd no- 

tion, that Rye is often converted into this 
LENTIL, TARE, VETCH. 

You will receive along with this a speci- 
men of Tare, Vetch, or Lentil, which I will 
thank you to classify;{ where this plant 

grows abundantly with wheat or rye, I 

know that it communicates a very disagree- 

able taste to flour, as I have once or twice 

had a grist ground following such a mix- 

ture. I incline to believe it is the Tufted 

Vetch. At any rate it is very different 

from the vetch cultivated in Europe, (Vi- 

cia Tativa) the 'atter being a much larger 

grain and of a different flavor. It is sown 

in England frequently with oats, and cut 

and fed to horses and cattle while still 

green. “In some parts of England the 

crop of Tares or Vetches, is plowed in to 

answer the purpeses of manure to the land, 
| and in some parts of Sweden &. they en- 
ter into the composition of bread, either 
alone or mixed with the flour of rye.” 
Lightfoot, vol. 2. page 396. 

Dr. Shaw in his travels in Barbary, says, 
that Lentils (another name for Vetch) are 
boiled and stewed with oil and garlic, dis- 
tolving easily into a mass, and making a 
‘of a chocolate color; and adds, 
“this, we find, was the red pottage which 
Bsau, from thence called Edom, exchanged 
for his birthright.”—They are eaten in 
many places as we eat peas, than which 
they ¢ are more flatulent and more difficult 
ecg Hooper’ 8 Medical Dictionary 
3 under “ + Etvum Lens.” 

* RYE. 
I send you another extract from Hooper, 
under “Secale Cornutum,” Maltsskom 
Lorn feu, of the Germans, Seigle ergo 
of the French. A black, curved, morbid 
sted esp the spur of a fowl, which 
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gives off, when powdered, an ete which 
excites sneezing, and titillates the nose like 
tobaceo, It has a mealy, and then a ran- 
cid, nauseous, and biting taste, which re- 
mains a long time, and causes the mouth 
and fauces to become dry; which sensation 
is not relieved by watery fluids, but is soon 
relieved by milk. The cause of this ex- 
cressential disease in Rye, appears to be an 
insect which penetrates the grain, feeds on 
its amylaceous part, and leaves its poison 
in the parenchyma; hence it is full of small 
perforations made by the insect. 

The Secale Cornutum has a singular ef- 
fect on the animal economy. The meal or 
flour sprinkled on a wound, coagulates the 
blood, excites a heat, and then a numbness 
in the part, and soon after in the extremi- 
ties. Bread which contains some of it does 
not ferment well, nor bake well, and is glu- 
tinous and nauseous. The bread when 
eaten, produces intoxication, lassitude, a 
sense of sdmething creeping on the skin, 
weakness of the joints, with convulsive 
movements occurring periodically. This 
state is what is called Raphania, and con- 
vulsions Cereatiz. Of those so affected, 
some can only breathe in an upright pos- 
ture; some become maniacal, others epilep- 
tic, and some have a thirst not to be quench- 
ed; and livid eruptians, and cutaneous ul- 
cers are not uncommon. The disease con- 
tinues from ten days to two or three months 
and longer. Those who have formieation, 
(sense of creeping) pain and numbness of 
the extremities, in the commencement, gen- 
erally lose the feeling in those parts, and 
the skin, from the fingers to the fore arm, 
or from the toes to the middle of the tibia, 
(large bone of the leg) becomes dry, hard, 
and black, as if covered with soot. This 
species of mortification is call Necrosis 
Cerealis. 

As a medicine, the secale cornutum is 
given internally to excite the action of the 
Uterus in an atonic state of that organ, 
producing amenorrheea &c. and, during par- 
turition. It isa dangerous medicine, the 
effect not being controllable. The anti- 
dote to the ill effects produced in the mouth 
and fauces, by eating bread which has this 
te| poison, is milk. Against the convulsions, 


vomits, sallne purgatives, glysters, calomel 


asa purgatiye, are first to begiven, and af- 
ter the and bowels have been duly 
- | cleansed, stimulants of catiiphire, ammonia, 









p aland either with 
/ Thus far Dr. > se notwithstand- 
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trollability of Ergot, you will see by re- 










ferring to a late work on n the uses of Ether 
in childbirth, by Dr. Channing of Boston, 
that it « nters pretty largely into the prac- 
tice of accouchers. 

INDIAN CORN, 

I remember reading some years ago, in 
an agricultural paper, I forget wheth: r the 
Albany Cultivator, or Genessee Farmer, 4 
discussion as to the best kind of corn, one 
recommending eight rowed, another tet, 
&c. Ihave now in the house two stalks, 
one bearing an eight rowed and a ten 
rowed ear; the other has a ten and a 
twelve rowed ear; which is satisfactory 
proof, that if eight, ten, twelve &c. rowed 
corn is planted together, the produce is as 
likely to be one as another, or in fact both 
together, if there are two ears on one 


stalk. 
SHEEP, VERSUS DOGS. 

The farmers of Michigan have powerful 
reasons for considering you, Mr. Editor, as 
“set” peculiary and especially for the de- 
fence of their rights, and the increase and 
extension of their interests. We would 
therefore earnestly entreat you to under- 
take the discussion of the subject at the 
head of this article, and it is my decided 
conviction that in devising some means or 
other for p:eventing the depredations of 
dogs on sheep, you will meet with the cor- 
dial support and obtain the unqualified aR: 
probation of all “good men and true.” 
Perhaps, if the subject i is once introduced 
into your columns, you will receive frow, 
other quarters strong and numerous appli; 
cations to prosecute the object in view, at 
least, I shall be much mistaken, if such is 
not the case. It appears to me it wonkd 
be desirable to obtain statistical information 
from every part of the state, so that the 
full extent of the loss sustained by the 
country from this source alone, may be pre- 
sented atone view. To make a beginning, 
[ will state, what has happened in my own 
immediate neighborhood, that is within a 
compass of one and a half square miles. 

I only commenced last spring to keep 
sheep on a small scale, by purchasing four 
ewes and six lambs. I have lost four of 
the lambs lately in one night’ The very 
same night one sheep was killed on the 
same section of land; a short time previ- 
ous, two more, out of only six; another 
flock,,of 14 had 7 killed; another flock, 
number not known, lost 14, either the same 
night, or near the same. The owners, of 
these 4bree flocks, have all, in consequence, 
either butchered or sold off the remainder. 








My next neighbor lost, sometime ago, 10 
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in‘one night; another neighbor 21 about|is true, any owner or keeper of any dog} PATERNITY OF THE CRITTUR 

the same time. The first mentioned lost| shall he liable to any person injured by such| 1 am rarely in the habit of leaving home, 
one ‘summer in sheep and Jambs before the |dog, in double the amount of damages sus- | #"d for the last fourteen years, have no 
19 mentioned, at least 30 dollars worth.!tained by him, but I apprehend he must travelled either by Steamboat ~ Railroad, 
The owner was at the trouble of penning|catch him in the act, and no doubt have There Is, therefore, a probability of my 
them every night near his house, but not- | witnesses to. boot. regeges | with you while out “picking w 
withstanding, they were worried, and their} Will it not be possible, at the next meet- things," and I a fully persuaded that the 
blood besmeared the siding of the house. | ing of the Legislature of this State, to have duties of or Editor an wor paerees vO Wa: 
I find, bowever, that if I attempt to enu-} law enacted, more stringent ia its provis- rant my intrading on you with any of my 
merate all the particulars, I shall lack space. |jons? Say, that the dog license, instead of twattle, while gh Send sanctum, * and yet I 
Suffice, that I know others who have suf-|being discretionary, and at the option of should so like We have a chat with you oe. 
fered severely, if not as extensively as those |each township, as at present, shall be im- casionally. As my pene not worn oat, | 
last mentioned. And now, sir, what meth-|perative and obligatory throughout the will, therefore keep it a going a little longer, 
od can be devised to better this state of|state; and so with respect to “regulating by way of substitute, and so “say my tay.” 
things? Shall every sheep owner, in or-|and restraining of dogs going at large.” — T would like to say yet'a little more on the 
der to prevent the destruction of his sheep, | Let every man who conceives he has dog foregoing chess article. No doubt ‘some of 
be under the necessity of penning them| work to be done, be compelled to keep |¥°"" readers, (if you insert the article) wil 
up 80 closely, summer as well as winter, | his dog at home, or doit himself. And then,|‘"™™ to the parable referred % See reading 
that no dog by any possibility can get|if any dog shall be found out of the kennel,| ‘he explanation given by Christ, “That he 
‘amongst them? ‘To say nothing of the la-| or immediate care of hisowner, whether as- who soweth the tares is the Devil,” wil 
bor attending such a practice, it would, I saulting peaceable passengers or not, or thence draw the conclusion that the writer 
‘think, prove injurious to the sheep, and|whether worrying cattle, swine, sheep, believes chess has the same origin. I pro. 
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theirusefulness as fertilizers of the soil, |}ambs, or other animals, or not, let him be| St against all such hypercriticism. You 6 
would be considerably diminshed. shot; or, what would perhaps be better, will bear witness that I assert no-such thing e 
Will the owners of dogs be induced by | add infamy to his punishment, and let him and I believe no such doctrine. It is | t 
a regard for their neighbors’ welfare, to| pe anged. think, clear and beyond a doubt, that ches 
hain them up? That time has not yet come. I am, sir, respectfully yours, or something equivalent, was produced along Bg 
Some say, shoot all the dogs that you find CHARLES WARD. | With wheat, ¢f not from wheat, in Jude, § j 
prowling about, “aye there's the rab,” a) pg Asa proof that it is quite practi- ore ~_ mothe: Saree cee pepleni . 
# good shot” might do something in that bid, ‘tn sasepaascmith: dean, anametnet with the subject, even as we ourselves are sl 


in the present day, in accordance with the te 
disposition found in men in all ages and in 
every nation, to attribute what they found 
to be mysterious and inexplicable to super. 
natural agency, did actually attribute their 
Zizania to the Devil. Then, if they were 
mistaken, why did not he who taught the 
truth, correct'their mistake. I answer, that 
it does not appear to have been any partd 
his design to teach Natural Philosophy i 
any of its branches. Divinity and. its kir- 
dred science, Morality, were the great sub- 
ject of his teaching. Hence he left th 
Jews subject to the error in question, (7/1 
is an error) as he also left them in the be 


way, if he had daylight, and could get with- 
2m range, but what could he do in the dark? the largest land-owners and farmers in this 
why, far likelier to shoot a sheep or two township do not keep ang dog. 
shan a dog. And what avails the advice! 1 have said nothing of the horrible deaths 
sdout shooting, oa man who perhaps sould resulting from the bite of the rabid animal, 
raot hit Pare door more than twice out of as such deaths are comparatively of rare 
three ars Some men there are, be- occurrence. Some of your subscribers in 
sides, who love their dog better than their|o..)and county, might tell you something 
fellow men, who threaten to shoot any one | however, respecting the cows and hogs they 
-who should shoot their dog, and, sir, there have been compelled to put to death, on 
9 come risk in that : account of bites by mad dogs. I coud tell 
Others say, set traps: I have tried that, a tale, received from creditable authority, 
and thanks to the trap, I caught one vil- but would rather choose that you should 


ilian, and demolished him; but I know that| ave from the sufferers themselves the re- 
ther dogs have been there, and wouwd’nt 


among farmers, I would state that some of 
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go into it. = sailhsaeatia lief of the Metempsychosis,(John 9th chap 
CAN THERE NOT BE AN EFFEC- Herewith you will receive two or three ter 2d verse,) simply improving the circur 
TUAL DOG. LAW? numbers of the Penny Magazine, contain-| stances for the furthering of his own desig 


Can any thing advantageous be obtained |ing an ample description of the dust brand) | foresee that citing the Scriptures on suc! 
“by legislation? I know not: I believe we }in oats, barley and wheat, and also.of the) .yhiect is calculated to excite a little fomes 
have a.dog law, at least,.one was passed | pepper brand or smut and worms infesting|;, the community, that is to say, if you 
‘some years ago, and, so far as I know, has wheat. Perhaps a copy of the engravings large cirele possesses the same constituen! 
“remained a mere dead letter on the Statute | would cost more than the profits of your —contains the same ingrediente—as my 
* ‘book, ever since its passage. Mr. Editor, publication would warrant. Perhaps also, little circle. 
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‘please look at that law, and then tell us of the letter press descriptions would not be] (Mr. Editor,I am going 1 now tosay sont Be 

what use it would be for Greenfield to put| intelligible, or of sufficient interest without thing of myself, but no ginger ‘ie, or |an ee 
_ itin operation, if all the dogs of Redford, of|the engravings. Do with them as you will,] sure you would blab.) ik: ' wa 

Dearborn, of Springwells, of Detroit, of|and if you should find neither them.nor my} Some weeks ago I had drawn’ up a sot Mt 





‘Hamtramck, and of Royal Oak, are permit-|0wn lucubrations of any use, you will please of sketch of the preceeding remarks © 
ted to prow! and destroy at: pleasure. It|lay them aside, chess and thought I would réad ‘it at ov 
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ome, nears meeting, (a meeting of what 
> not aeveall:the Greenfield Agricultural Socie- 
road. too tall a name I think—where 


My extracts selected from the Michigan Far- 


7 mer and the Working Farmer are read,and 
t the weighed and measured. We thought that 
War. Professor Mapses kept his tail up pretty 
"my J well, but-did not know it was owing to gin- 
et | ~a Yorkshire horsedealer will under- 
1 Oe. stand the allusion—what we think of the 
at, {i Michigan Farmer, I dare not tell you on 
ger, aecount of your modesty, but we shall con- 
lay,” tinue to take it, (now there’s a digression 
the for you,) and so, as I was saying, I read 
e of J he paper at our meeting, and would you 
) will believe, “The little dogs and all, Tray, 
ding J Blanche and Sweetheart,” did open on me 
the J the Bible readers considering it a desecra- 


will I tion of that “ Book,” to connect it any shape 


Titer 7 with a subject so secular as Agriculture, 
pro J while others who, to say the least, have no 
You retitious regard for the “Book,” seem- 
hing, ed to think it was like stealing a march on 


is, | them. 


hess Under the circnmstances, therefore, I re- 
long JF} solved on appealing to a superior, and more 
idee, judicious, intelligent, and experienced tribu- 
exel BS nal, and if you decide against me, why I 
3 are IR shall think myself “exceedingly small pota- 
the JR toes,” that is all. 

din I want to take a lesson from you in En- 
uni FF tomology, (I think that’s the word.) Old 
P Be Benjamin Martin in his Philosophical Dic- 
oA tionary, calls it Entomatology, but neither 


word is in Walker’s Dictionary. Will you 
‘Whe tell us the name of the Aurelia with a tail, 
and the Chrysalis without a tail? You 
will see I have learned to hide my igno- 
vance under high sounding words, like many 
others in the world. 
I should suppose those who disbelieve 
the doctrine of transmutation, would be de- 
lighted with the aforesaid Benjamin Mar- 
tin, who stoutly opposes “The atheistical 
Aoctrine of the spontaneous production of 
and the equivocal generation of ani- 
mals.” ‘He then explains in a note, what 


he meant by those terms, viz: The spon- 
taneous production of plants means their 
growing of their own accord, or without 
- Equivocal generation of animals, 
r being produced without parents in 
He: says, “ that the doctrine js di- 
atheistical, is but too manifest; for 
the generation of | = plants and 

























, tell but that the Coeaeiban ofl 
‘been so at first, and if the be- 
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from chance, ’tis certain all we can find in 
the nature or composition of such a being, 
must also be fortuitious or by chance. But 
this is so notoriously contrary, to common 
sense, as to need no refutation.’ He then 
refers to the works of men whose names 
are illustrious in Theology, as Bently, Der- 
ham, Watts, Wollaston, Ray, Samuel Clarke, 
More’s antidote against Atheism, Harris’ 
Lexicon, at the word generation, &c. 

Now, Sir, does not this make your blood 
run cold, your knotted and combined locks 
to part, and each particular hair, &c.? I 
think it would, only there is a wide differ- 
ence between production without seed, and 
anomalous production from seed. 


But hear how Mr. A. (the pupil) and B. 
(the teacher) converse on another subject. 
A. “ Why then, according to the new doc- 
trine, the first original seed of each kind, 
(at the creation) contained in it all the fu- 
ture seeds and plants which were produced 
from it in all succeeding ages.” B. Yes, 
it did so indeed, and what is proved to be 
fact, cannot be called in question. A. I 
cannot help questioning it; it is impossble, 
for instance, that one of our white boiling 
peas should at the time of the creation, 
contain within its small globular bulk,(about 
$ inch diameter,) all that yearly product of 
peas, pods, haulm or stalk, of that kind ev- 
er since. }. then makes a calculation re- 
specting the number of peas produced from 
the original pea. He supposes it to have 
produced 100 the first year, and so on, in 
Geometrical proportion. He further sup- 
poses the year of the world when he wrote 
to be 5673. Then all the peas produced 
from that one pea to this time, would re- 
quire a number consisting of 11,346 places 
to express them, besides the greater quan- 
tity of haulm, pods, roots, leaves, &c. A. 
Well, those who are blessed with the gift 
of credulity to believe any thing, may be- 
lieve this; for my part, I think it the grea- 
test impossibility, that a small pea should 
contain the quantity of matter beforesaid, 
which is sufficient to fill millions of millions 
of millions of wotlds. B. ‘There, I find 
there is no making a modern modish Phi- 
losopher of you, Sir, in every point. A.— 
No, I cannot but think in this case they are 
some way mistaken, ][ remember you told 
me the vulgar were often deceived by vis- 
ion without a glass, and jt is possible the 
learned may sometimes with one.” 

Now, although Mr. Martin seems as if he 
could swallow at one gulp this immense 





amount of peas, haulms, pods, &c., and 












maintain that what i is fact. cannot be called 
in question, yet he was too much of a Phi- 
losopher not to know the difference between 
a mere logical conclusion and an actual fact. 
Thus it may be logically true all about the 
peas. It may also be logically true about 
spontaneous production, still 1 believe it is 
a palpable, tangible, irrefragible fact, that 
wheat can be transmuted into chess— 
“Them’s my sentiments.” 

C. WARD. 


"Without a very partiuular examination, we 
ehould cail it the Vicia, Cracea or Tufted Vetch. 





Dogs. 

What Mr. W. says about dogs, is cer- 
tainly of vital importance to every wool- 
grower. If such be their depredations 
upon the flocks of our farmers, it is high 
time some remedy for the evil were pro- 
vided, for no man has any guarantee, for a 
day, for the safety of his flock. And it 
would even seem, that so extensive is the 
evil, that it is operating to discourage the 
business of wool growing among us. 

And what corresponding, or counterbal- 
ancing benefit can be alleged? Of what 
use on earth is g dog, sufficient to pay the 
expense of the provisions he consumes, to 
say nothing of his blood-thirstiness, his mis- 
chiefs, and his capital crimes? We pause 
for a reply. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Napo.eon, Jack. Co., Nov. 10, 1849. 
Mr. Epitor:—I find myself called upon 

in the last Farmer, to “inform the publie, 
who is the author of that valuable imple- 
ment, the Corn Cultivator, which took the 
premium at our glorious State Fair, laat 
September.” 

For the information of the public, I will 
state that the Cultivator in question was 
the product of my own individual labor, 
with the exception of the iron work, which 
I employed a blacksmith to do for me; and 
in producing said Cultivator Iam not aware 
that I infringed upon the rights of any in- 
dividuals, 

A. W. Incranam. 

We were not aware, that any personal 
reflection was intended in the brief com- 
munication alluded to above. Here must 
end the matter, as we cannot suffer our 
columns to be the medium of personalities. 
—Ep. 





If a man does not. make new acquain- 
tances as he advances through life, he will 
soon find himself alone. .A man should 


keep his friendships in constant repair... 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Chess--The other side. 
Haney, Aug. 8th, 1849. 
Mr. Isuam: Since this discussion has 
commented, I have been quite observing 
in-my daily labor through the past harvest, 
T have noticed all the wet places, and the 
fiells around them, and find, on close ex- 
amination, that there is no more chess in 
the wet places than in the dry, that is,num- 
ber of stools, but on wet and moist lands it 
grows more thrifty, and produces more seed. 
In one case, I took the trouble to count the 
number of seeds on one stool of chess which 
had thirty stalks, which went over fifteen 
thousand, and I have seen some quite as 
large aguin as that, which would be seed 
enough to seed 10 acres, and make it quite 
foul... The reason that it is noticed more on 
wet land is, because on dry land it does not 
grow as rank as on wet, and the chess being 
more hardy than wheat, where the wheat 
is killed, the chess has a chance to grow 
and “spread itself Jike a green bay tree,” 
end one great difficulty isin the farmers, 
that they do not sow clean seed, and you 
ask them if their sced is clean, O, yes, very 
clean, but on examination, I have found in 
nine cases out of ten, that you will find 
from three to ten chess seeds in each hand- 
full sown broad cast, which would not be 
noticed, unless by a careful observer, and 
when the wheat comes to grow, the cry is 
my wheat is turned to chess, when, in fact, 
the man actually sowed chess enough to 
kil owt his wheat, and did not notice it; let 
these transmutationists look to this in future, 
and we shall soon hear of transmutation as 
among the things that were. It is also as- 
serted by those who believe in the doctrine 
of transmutation, that wheat will turn to 
chess if eat or cut off. Now this is the sil- 
liest of all, to think that after it has grown 
up wheat, will change to chess, [u order 
te do 80, it must, in the first place, change 
the root, stalk, head and all, to an entirely 
different kind of plant, which is absurd in 
the extreme. You might as soon think of 
cutting off a pear tree to produce crab ap- 
ples or some inferior fruit, or the pine to 
produce dog wood, &e. Ihave given the 
subject a careful examination, and am thor- 
#ughly convinced, that each kind of seed 
‘will produce after its kind. 
e Respectfully yours, 
~~» WM. HEMINGWAY. 
Remarks by the Editor. 
We have given the above as a specimen 
of the communications we received some 








ments in them all being about the same. 
What friend H. says about not finding his 
wheat turning to chess on wet land, has 
been often and fully explained, and its con- 
sistency with the facts alleged by trans- 
mutationists shown. What he says about 
chess being so prolific, docs not meet the 
facts alleged by transmutationists. What 
he says about the importance of sowing 
clean wheat is good, and ought to be at- 
tended to by both mutationists and anti- 
mutationists. What he says about chess 
being a hardy plant, is not material, one 
way or the other; the contrary, however, 
is affirmed by “close observers.” Such ob- 
servers have pronounced it a very tender 
plant, and we know, from our own experi- 
ence and observation, that it is very easily 
killed out—more easily than almost any 
other noxious plant. What he says about 
the ridiculousness of supposing that the 
plant would change its character after be- 
ing eaten or cut off, is rather nice, but it 
is not sustained, in our opinion, by the ar- 
gument from analogy. He might as well 
say, that we must change the stalk, leaves, 
roots and all, before we can make the wheat 
plant produce smut. And _ besides, the 
chess kernel is not half as un'ike the wheat 
kernel us the crab appleis unlike the Rhode 
Island Greening; but we can obtain the 
latter from grafts inserted in the stock of 
the former, without any change in said stock 
or its roots, and there is nothing ridiculous 
about it—is there ? 

Friend H. has, however, shown himself 
capable. of saying some very pretty things 
about transmutation —Ep. 


Things in Grand River Valley. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Granp Rapws, Oct. 31, 1849. 

Mr. Isaam—Dear Sir: I have been of 
late trying to arouse the dormant energies 
of our people on the subject of Agriculture, 
but find hard work to get them willing to 
leave the old paths, with the exception of 
very few. We have an Agricultural Socie- 
ty in this valley, moving on slowly, the in- 
fluence of which is beginning to be felt.— 
Agriculture, I consider to be second to no 
other calling, and I shall continue to 
goad, while one dollar can be raised to sup- 
port the cause. 

I have been trying to do something for 
the Farmer. As a token of a beginning, 
though small, I enclose $1 00 for the Far- 
mer to be sent to ———. 





T have taken great pleasure in reading 
the present volume of your excellent paper, | 












and have recoramended it to my friends, 





thinking it not inferior to any thing of the 
kind that I have read, for the information 
of those who may be seeking a home in , 
new country. 

I would say we have good soil of various 
descriptions, such as openings, prairies and 
timber, and the country is well watered, 
for hydraulic and other purposes, and we 
have a climate as good and healthy as any 
partof the great West. Peaches do well, 
as well as all other fruits common in this 
North-Western world. It is fast filling up 
here, and yet there is room. Iam in haste 
now, but you may hear from me again 
when I have more leisure, unless you say 
nay. Yours truly, 

A FARMER. 





True, and more too. 

Hon. J. R. Williams, in his address before 
the Kalamazoo County Agricultural Socie- 
ty—recently published in pamphlet forn— 
speaking of the importance of Aagricultur. 
al publications to the farmer, makes the 
remark, that “a mere recipe from the Mich- 
igan Farmer, might often save him five dol- 
lars.” The following communication will 
show that the remark was far within bounds, 
as it regards at last one case. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
Le Roy, Oct. 30, 1849. 

The receipt laid down in your paper for 
the clover bloat, is a sure cure, I think. | 
lost a cow this season after the cattle had 
been in the clover 2 weeks, unobserved by 
me, till I found her dead. I then kept 
clore watch; soon a two year old heifer 
was bloated as bad as any thing could be. 
I administered the saleratus, and it tock 
the bloat down in 15 minutes. We had an 
ox affected in a similar manner; we gave 
him a good portion, and the old fellew came 
out as bright as a dollar. Now who will 
say an Agricultural paper is of no advan- 
tage, when in fact one single receipt will 
save stock enough to take the Farmer 30 
years. C. L. NEWKIRK. 
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Tenawee County Agricultural and Hor- 


iteultural Sociely, on the general Condi- 
tion. of Agr. & Hor. and Manufactur- 
ing inthe Co. for 1849. 

The Executive Com, are not at present 
osessi n.of sufficient data, to make out 


sg,full and explicit a report in relation to 
the general condition of Ag. Hor. and Man- 
c in the County as itis hoped they 
ill be another year—but from the Satis- 
ical return lest yoar fom all the Town- 
98 except two—it appears there were 
en in the county, 101,877 acres of land 
ér improvement, of which 28,281 acres 
or more than one-fourth of the whole were 
sown to wheat—and from which were ob- 
tained 295,462 bushels, making an average 
of..a. little less. than 104 bushels per acre. 
Of other kinds of grain there were 509,- 
967 bushels; it also appears there were 
then in the county, 3,944 Horses—12,861 
Neat -Cattle—8,098 Swine, and 52,003 
Sheep, from the latter of which 150,702 
lbs, of wool were sheared—making an av- 
we of nearly 3 Ibs. per head. 
"there were then in the county 18 Grist 
and 48 saw-mills, and some very good mills 
have since been erected and are now in 
successful operation—there are also sev- 
eral Furnaces doing quite an extensive bus- 
iness—various other branches of Mechani- 
cal business. give employment to between 
2 & 300 men. 
Theré is among our farmers and citizens 
generally a manifestly increasing interest 
in the subjects of Horticulture and Flori- 
ulture as evinced by the Exhibition of 
fruits and flowers now present—there is 
slso ape rent an increasing solicitude to ob- 
)the’best and most improved varieties 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine &c.—one of 
bur_.enterprising citizens, (Wm. Beal of 
R lin,) has — present eenahision two 
French Merino lambs, obtained from the 
elébrated flock of the Binghams, for one 
which he paid $140,00 and for the oth- 
et $100,00., 
When the committe remember that only 
ionths since, it was with the utmost 
d cnly after repeated calls, that 























































































ete f nabled to induce a sufficient num- 


of our citizens to come ther to or- 
i at all, and now look 


a7 assemblage of farmers, Me- 





"sand other citizens here present, 
iting’ as is supposed to about 3,000.) 
we see by the encouraying and welcome 
wesenee of their smiling wives and blush- 
daughters, that a feeling of interest in 
the objects for which this Society “was 
med is thoroughly awakening through- 
put the jun re fies but indulge the 
ig hope that an impulse has now heen 

h that. will result in great good to the 
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~ LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Wom in’s Intellect and Affcc- 

tions need an Object. 

There is another class of evils, endured 
by a large number cf well educated, unmar- 
ried women of the more wealthy classes. 
little understood or appreciated, but yet 
real and severe. It is the suffering that re- 
sults frum the inactivity of cultivated intel- 
lect and feeling. 

The more a mind has its powers of feel- 
ing and action enlarged by cultivation, the 
greater the demand for noble objects to ex. 
cite interest and effort. It is the entire 
withdrawal of stimulus from the mind and 
brain that makes solitary confinement 60 in- 
tolerable, that reason is often destroyed by 
it. Medical men point out this want of 
worthy objects to excite, as the true cause 
of a large class of diseases of mind and body, 
that afflict females of the higher classes, 
who are necessitated to exertion for a sup- 
port, especially those who have no families. 
And the greater the capacity, and the no- 
bler the affections, the keener is this suffer- 
ing. It is only small and ignoble min's 
that can live contentedly without noble ob- 
jects of pursuit. 

Now, Providence ordains that, in most 
cases, 8 woman is to perform the duties of 
a mother. Oh, sacred and beautiful name! 
How many cares and responsibilities are 
connected with it! And yet what double 
anticipations, what sublime hopes, are giv- 
en to animate and cheer? She is to train 
young minds, whose plastic texture will re- 
ceive and retain each impress for eternal 
ages; who will imitate her tastes, habits, 
feelings and opinions; who will transmit 
what they receive to their children, to pass 
again to the next generation, and then to 
the next, until a whole nation will have re- 
ceived its character and destiny from her 
hands. No imperial queen ever stood in a 
more sublime and responsible position, than 
that which every mother must occupy in 
the eye of Him who reads the end from the 
beginning, and who, foreseeing these eter- 
nal results, denominates those of our race 
who fulfil their high callieg, “kings and 
priests unto God.” Kings, to rule the des 
tiny of all their descendents—Priests, by 
sacrices and suffering to work out such sub- 
lime results! 

Now every woman whose intellect and 
affections are properly developed, is furnish- 
ed for just such an illustrious work as this. 
And when such large capacities and affec: 
tions are pent up and contined to the trifling 
pursuits that occupy our best educated 
young women between school life and mar- 
riage, suffering, and often keen suffering is 
the inevitable result. There is a restless, 
anxious longing for they know not what; 
while exciting amusements are vainly sought 
to fill the aching void. A teacher, like my- 
self, who for years has been training multi- 
tades of such r. inds, and learning their pri- 
vate history and secret griefs, knows, as no 








among some of 


others can, the ee amount of suffering 
e loveliest and best of the 
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outhful portion of our sex from this cause. 

rne, every young lady might, the moment 
she leaves tre school room, commence the 
exalted labor of moulding young minds for 
eternity, who again would transmit her han- 
diwork from spirit to spirit, till thousands 
receive honor and.glory from her hands.~ 
But the customs and prejudices of socivty 
forbid: i stead of this, a little light reading, 
a little calling and shopping, and a yreat 
deal of the high stimulus of fashionable 
amusement, are all the alimen) her starving 
spirit finds. And alas! Christian parents 
tind no way to remedy this evil_—AMies 
Beecher’s Address. 








Severely True, 

Dr. Dixon, in his Personal Narrative,says, 
“I was extremely sorry to perceive that the 
Americans exceed us as a novel-readi 
people. At every public place, the termt- 
ni of the Railroad, the landing places of the 
Steamboat. and often on board as well num- 
bers of lads are found vending this trash. 
The people in general, the ladies especial- 
ly, are continually seen amusing or exciting 
themselves by revelling in this world of 
fancy, often extremely vulgar and foolish. 
To give aninstance: on one of my jowne 
by railroad, there sat before me a family, 
consisting of a husband, wife,and child per- 
laps two yearsold. This mother and wife, 
a very genteel and lady-like person, got 
hold of one of these novels, and scarcely 
lifted her eyes from her book the whole of 
the distance they travelled, which occupied 
the greater part of the day. The husband, 
in the mean time, had the entire care off 
the little boy. It cried, and he put it into’ 
good humor; it slept on his lap, and he fan- 
ned it; it required food, he ransacked the 
reticule to find cakes and sweatmeats, and! 
in fact, was a perfect nurse. All this time 
the mother was completely absorbed in her 
tale, and took not the least notice of either 
husband or boy; and in fact, seemed un- 
conscious that they were present, or that 
she had any duties to perform towards one 
or the other. This pernicious habit is eat- 
ing into the American mind, and will pro- 
duce sad and deleterious effects on a great 
scale.” 





Domestic Epvucation.—A_ knowledge 
of chemistry and dietectics, in a cook is in- 
valuable to a family. Information regar- 
ding the laws of health, and life, and men- 
tal philosophy, is absolutely necessary to 
the proper rearing of children, The suf- 
fering [ have seen and experienced for 
want of knowledge, and the almost incred- 
ible advanteges gained by the application 
of a few practical ideas, makes me v 
desirous for others, as well as myself, that 
we should have “more light.” 

I think. however, it is not.proper that me 
should always be in performance of the 
sober dutics of life. ature does not be- 
stow all her care on wee sere oak and 
mountain pine, but adorns the landseape 
with an idles variety of fanciful ,colars 





and forms, onlivens the whole with music, 
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»- but will reward them with the blessings of 


and the frolicsome play-of animated be- 
itigs” Nor did she fail to implant in 


‘the human mind faculties harmonizing 


with the beauty, melody and gaity of ex- 
ternal nature, which find a legitimate sphere 
of action in ornamental horticulture, vocal 
and instrumental music, &c. 


et 
‘YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Persevenasce.—By whatever means 
we may at first attract the attention, we 
ean hold the esteem and secure the hearts 
of others, only by amiable dispositions and 
the accomplishments of the mind. These 
are the qualities, whose influence shall last 
when the lustre of all that once sparkled 
find dazzled: has away. et not 
then the season of our youth be spent in 
idleness—no, let us persevere, for our pow- 
ers are inore viyorous then than they will 
be at any future period, as prejudice has 
not taken root in our understanding. If 
we refuse to listen to any counsellor but 
humor, or to attend to any pursuit but a- 
musement, if we allow ourselves to float 
loose and careless on the tide of life, ready 
to receive any direction which the current 
of fashion may chance to give, what can 
we expect to follow? When we see 80 
many around us that are undergoing the 
sad consequences of a like indiscrimination, 
for what reason shall not those consequen- 
ces extend tons? Shall we attain success 
in this world without knowledge, and es- 
cape dangers without that preeaution which 
is required of others? And will knowl- 
edge grow up to us of its own accord and 
solicit our acceptance, when to the rest of 
mankind it is the fruit of long cultivation, 
and the acquisition of labor and care ?— 
Let us not deceive ourselves with such ar- 

nt hopes, whatever be our rank, Pro- 
idence will not for our sake reverse its or 
der.— Bost. Cult. A. ©. E. 
Reading, Vt. 








A Gocpv Sox.—The good and dutiful 
son is one who honors his parents, by pay- 
ing them the utmost deference and respect; 
by a reverential awe and veneratiun for 
them; a filial affection for their persons, 
and a tender regard for their safety and 
preservation; a constant and cheerful at- 
tendance to their advice, and a ready and 
implicit obedience to their commands. As 
he becomes every day more sensible of his 
‘obligations to. them, he grows every day 
more willing and more solicitious to pay 
them. He employs his youth to support 
their age; his abundance to relieve their 
‘wants; his knowledge and strength to sup- 
port their infirmities and decay. He is 
more careful of his character and repuata- 


* ‘tion in the world because theirs depend 


it. Ever anxious for their welfare, 


‘and attentive to their Rs cme he endea- 
i 


vors, by every method in his power to pro- 


pose bes days, that his own may be long 
t 


laid. He rests assured, that God 
ouly bless obedient children here, 
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heaven, where it shall be well with him for- 
ever; where we shall all join, son ahd’ fa- 
ther, daughter and mother, wife and hus- 
hand, servant and master; all the relations 
and connexions of this life, to honor one 
oo Parent, Protector, Lord and Master 
of all. 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 5. 

A despatch from Quincy, Ill., of yester- 
day, says that 50 negroes, of all ages and 
both sexes, with teams, started from the 
Missouri side the night previous. A sec- 
ond despatch says that the slaves who star- 
ted from Iowa county, have been overpow- 
eted, and after a desperate resistance with 
loss of life, captured. 

ForricN News.—A correspondent wri- 
ting from Belvorade on the 1st ult., states 
that the Hungarian refugees are still at 
Widdin, ready to set out for any destina- 
tion. Prince Havier has behaved well to- 
wards them, allowing free passage and pro- 
vision through bis territories. 

Bem, Dembinski and others have em- 
braced Ishmaelism, and entered the Turk- 
ish army. 

Austria.—Haynan, in his administra- 
tion of military affairs, leaves no opportuni- 
ty to preserve the bioody epithet so uni- 
versally applied to him. He has murder- 
ed under the guise of a court martial.— 
Thirteen hundred Hungarian generals de- 
livered themselves up at the close of the 
war. Count Bethens, the prime minister 
of Hungary, had also been shot; he was 
to have been hung, but his wife sent him 
a dagger with whiclr he cut his throat: he 
did not, however, succeed in committing 
suicide, and fell pietced by Austrian bul- 
lets. Several Hungarian officers, who were 
furnished with passports from Comorn, 
have passed through Berlin on their way 
to the west. Some are going to’ America. 
Kalapa was said to be with theni, and had 
embraced the resolution of crossing the 
Atlantic with one huudred others. 

Hungary is to be divided into ten dis- 
tricts, each to have its own provisional 
councils, yet deputies are to’ be chosen by 
a majority of the voters of the population. 


There is being built in New York an iron’ 
steamboat to run on Lake Titcasca, situa- 
ted at the summit of one of the highest 
peaks of the Andes, in South America, 
near the boundary of Peru, and several 
thousand feet above the sea. This is prob- 
ably the highest point that steam naviga- 
tion was ever used. The speculation, the 
Tribune says, is to drive a trade with the’ 
hunters and woodsmen along the borders 
of the Lake, which has a length of about 
one hundred and forty miles. It wilt be 
‘transported in pieces of 350 Ibs. each pack- 
ed in boxes or otherwise—shipped from Li- 
ma or some other seaport town of Peru, 
and thence tra to its ultimate des. 
tination on the backs of mules, 











Wonderful Ruins in Nicar. Mr. E. 
G. Squier, our Charge of ‘Affairs airs to the 
i. 






Nicaragua Government, gives aN. aceoun, 


of the récent: discovery of an ancient ¢j 
buiied beneath the forest, about a hundred 
and fifty miles from Leon, which far sy. 
passes the architectural wonders of Paley. 
we.’ 
Crossing the Alps in a Balloon.—\. Ar. 
ban, a French zronaut ascended in his bal. 
loon from the Chateau des Fleurs; (sh, 
Vauxhall of Marsailles) at half past six oy 
the evening of the 2d Sept, and alighte 
at the village of Point Porte near Turin, jv 
Italy, the following morning, at half 
two, having accomplished the distance,aboy 
400 miles, in 8 hours. The iculars of 
eo voyage are related by M. Arban him. 
self. 

A Humbug.—That “Mameluke wheat" 
which some person is. peddling in this vicin. 
ity, at 124 cents per head, is only the old 
Egyptian or Smyrna wheat, which has often 
been tried in this country and proven woith: 
less. The grain will not make good flou; 
or bread.— Ohio Cultivator. 


— Eeuuiacciasdbaiisessmamemmmeee——— 
DETROIT PRICE CURRENT 





Flour, bbl. $4 00\Salt, $1 123 
Corn, bus. 40) Butter, 1 
Oats, 2i/Eggs, doz. 4 
Rye, 37|Hides, Ib. 3a6. 
Barley, 50! Wheat, bus. a4 
Hogs, 10 Ibs 3 00|/Hams, Ib. § 
Apples, bush 1 00/Onions, bu. Oat 
Potatoes, _ 43)Cranberries, 10 
Hay, ton, 5 00a6 00/Buckwheat 100|bs. 1 % 
Wool, Ib 25a40'Indian meal, “* 1% 
Peas, bu, 1,00 Beef, do 2 0022 5 
Beans. 1,00|!.ard, lb. retail, 7 


- 6 00a7 00)Honey. 10 
Pork, 10 50a12 50) Apples, dried, 10 
White fish, 6 00a6 50!Peaches, do 200 
Trout, 5 50a6 50 Clover seed, bu. 4 5 
Cod fish, Ib. 5a59 Herd’s grassdo’ 1 
Cheese, a7|Flax do 13 
Wood, cord 2 a 25/Lime, “bbl i 

ha By he patent ventilating Smut Machine 
aisé’ Mott’s agricultural furnace, for sale bj 

D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 

Detroit, Nov. 14, 1849. 


- ROSEBANK NURSERY 
NEAR AMHERSTBURG, CANADA WEST 
§ bess proprietor has FOR SALE 4 most ex 
tensive assortment of all the best varieties 
Fra@fit Tree, Vines, Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs, Roses, ‘Talips, Hyacinths, &c., é 
which he will dispose of at very reduced n 
and as low or lower than they cam be procurt 
elsewhere. _ : 
_ The treés'a¥e well grown and éxceedingly thri 
ty, and will, undoubtedly, give universal sati 
faction to all purchasers, The stock compre 
a greater variety than is to be found in any Wes 
ero Nursery, of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Pun 
Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Grap: s, Go 
berries, Raspberries, Al y Curranté, 
berries, Quinces, Strawberries, &c., &c. 
Orders can be sent by mail, or left at W 
Clay’s Store, Detroit. Catalogues will be 
Warded to all post-paid applicants and the tree 
will be carefully packed and delivered free 
all charge, in Detroit, when required, a small ¢ 
tra charge made for packing. : 
Persons intending to yurchase are invited ' 
visit the Nursery. <A stage leaves every m 
ing from Windsor after the first trip’ of the F 
Boat, passing the Nu and returning & 
o’clock in the afternoon. | steamboat Aro 
also leaves Amherstburg for Detroit every st 
noon atl o’clock, and the steamboats Brot 
and Senece py eee between Amhers!t 


MES DOUGALL. 
Rovetmak Nursery, Sept 1, 18 ; 
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E Subscriber would cull the attention of “the public to 
Tit deer of rs and Ornamental Trees and 
ur: This nursery ts situated on the Chicago turn- 

ptreret one mile frum the City Hall; a convenient dis- 
Pinca itom the city fora pleasant walk or drive. Having 
paid much attention to the cultivation ot the Pear, Cherry, 
iow and_Apple,.we can furnish fine, healthy trees of all 
best varieties, in quantities to sait purchasers, and at 
pcg Rt cannot. fail ‘to give satisfaction. S rawberry 
of any of the leading varieties, can be furnished by 
dozen or thousand, et prices as low as at any other 


urserys 
NOrdevs 


















ht at the Nursery, or at the store of Jobn Palm- 
. 108 Jefferson Avenue, wil, feseive stone, 


HOLMES. 
CADA NURSERY. 


VILLAGE OF KALA! 
ICRIBER has for sale a most € 
of the best varieties of 

hfias, &e. at his 


and Shrubs, Roses, 
ae of Kalamazoo, which he wishes to 
of procuring choice fruit or 
ar Trees for fall planting. 
“His trees are healthy. of vigorous growth, and sufficient- 
Jarge for Ananmotting. The stock embraces a more ex- 
eaiien cay an can be fuund in “y other Nursery in 
Setheas, consicties of 150 varieties of the Apple, 110 va- 
os Pear, 47 varieties of the Peach, 58 varieties of 
63 varieties of the Cherry. 14 varieties of the Ap- 
rete of the Nectarine. 13 varieties of the Grape, 


a ese most a oe spetios of the Quince, Goose- 
aides eee 





ZOO. 
‘tensive as- 
“Trees, Vines, 


trawberry, Currants, €&c. His ass. rt- 
ment of Roses consists of 8? of the choisest kinds. 
pnrchase are invited to visit the Nur- 


~ sega examine th the Pires offered. for sale. The utmost 
ating, to ensure correctness, So as t. 

pi ian the trees Ae gr name. Orders sent by mat! will be 
promptly fens gs to, and trees gr packed for distant 


. T. PROUTY. 
\"Relamazoo, Bent. 1949 


; DETROIT & OAKLAND 
HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 
HE subscribers offer FOR SALE at their 
Nurseries, an extensive assortment of Fruit 
‘Paaecranl Trees, Vines and Creepers, Ro- 
‘ges, Shrubs, Tulips,.Hyaciaths, Herbaceous Per- 
oy agree Plants, Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, &e., ail which they offer at the lowest 
10 possible rates. For a more particular description, 
10 referance is had to our new catalogue, which will 
2 be furnished to all post paid applicants, or by cal- 
159 re Se the store of M. Howard Webster, No. 159 
rson Avenue, or at the Nursery on the Por- 
5 ter Farm, in rear of James A. Armstrong’s resi- 
nt dence, Sprinewells. All letters and orders addres- 
— sed tous at Detroit, or at Troy, Oakland county, 
Teceive immediate attention. Orders respect- 
) ally solicited. HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
; Late Hastings, Hubbard & Davis. 
Detroit, Sept. 11, 1849. 


Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable 
RAILROAD Ronse POWERS, 


_ OVERSHOT THRESHERS SEPARATORS. 


Fer. Parker & Brother, Derrorr, 
Are, for the State of Michigan, 





BS i553 


~Z22rsk. 











to "to, commend these Horse 
anies, and others desir- 
ing the most convenient, 
thers now in use. 
‘occupies very little space, and 
ly, if desired, by the weight ot 
Power being placed at an angle 
ifteen degrees only, according to the 
the horse, which is found sufficient for 
eshing all grains, sawing wood, &c. It is 
crpartiey light and portable, and can readily 
be handled.by two men, and used oo any common 
sping pie thereby securing ease and sa’ety 
oh as and beast during stormy weather. 
The ving parts are very simple, as sufficient 
Ui penpesce is obtained with one shaft, 
Reon, thus avoiding a great amount of 
which is unavoidable in most other ma- 
jesin use. The Revo] is — in many 
- respects,andhas several importanta vantages over 
‘ pve at By having an overshot cylinder, it 
ts level feeding table, and-the person 
erect, also has control of the 
ang of a brake, the 
: stopped, by him with eo 
t bemmeme dccidénts 




























MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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spikes being broken and thrown out—not an in- 
stance being known of such an accident. By| 
this machine the grain is not scattered, but 
thrown upon the floor within three feet of it, and) 


from the floor for all the grain to fall through it, 
while the straw is carried quite over in gond con- | 


grain broken. The cylinder is cunsiderably less 
in diameter than most machines in use, and has! 


the numberin the concave, which admits of 2reat- | 
er speed with the same power. It is also several 
inches longer, which gives ample room for feed- 
ing it to much better advantage. The Separator 
has been sold with each Thresher, and is consid- 
ered indispensable, as it makes a perfect separa- 
tion of the straw and grain, leaving the latter in 
the best possible condition for the fanning mill. 
Three men, with a single Power, can thresh 75) 
to 100 bushels of wheat or rye, or four mea, with 
a double power, 175 to 225 bushels of wheat or 
rye, or double that quantity of oats or buckwheat 
per day; and with fanning mill attached to the 
Power, and one man to attend it, the grain can 
be cleaned for market at the same time. 

They can be taken apart and packed very com- 
pactly, and forwarded to any distance by canal, 
railroad or wagon. The single Power, with 
Thresher, Separator, etc., weighs nearly 1100 
lbs.; the double Power, with the other apparatus 
complete, weighs nearly 1700 Ibs. 

We have a great number of recommendations 
of these Horse Powers, froin persons using them, 
sufficient to satisfy the minds of those wishing to 
purchase. They are warranted to do execution 
according to the foregoing statements. 

For sale at our Agricultural Warehouse in this 


city 
"daly 6, 6, 1849. =F. F. PARKER & BRO. — 





ATENT PREMIUM PUMPS.—The sub 
scribers have just received an assortment of 
these celebrated pumps for wells and cisterus, 
For sale at the agricultural warehouse and seed 
store, by T. S. SPRAGUE, 
June 1, 1849. 30 Woodward Ave. 


LAST! R—Pt. ASTE. R—? laster “s cole by the ton or 
single barrel, at very low prices, 
T, S. SPRAGUE, 
“OW ‘oodward venne 
A nthony & Emersons ns Patent Kotaty Churns, 
The Uelebrated Atmospheric Churns, 

Kendall's Cylindrical Churns, 

Common Dash Charns, &c. &. for sale low at the Agri- 
cultural Warehvuse au! Seed Store, by 

August tf T.8 SPRAGUE, 30 Woodward ave! 


OUK SA LT.— 

This salt is as hard as alum, andis the best known 
It comes in large lumps and is the most suitable and econo- 
mical kind for stech. {[t may be placed on the ground in the 
open field, where it wiil be expose: for years to the weather 
with but little waste. {it isthe best kind to put ina sack, 








August 1 








they | may desire. By this means the stock never get excess 
nor suffer dying from its use. For sale by 
August 1. ©. SPRAGUE & CO, 30 Wandward ave. 


EVOLVING HORSE RAKES of the best manufac- 
re. “Y yong for sale at the Agricole Warehouse 











. . SPRA 
By| ana 30 Woodward Avenue. 


vented from getting in, avoiding the danger of 





admits a Separator to be attached sufficiently high | 
dition for binding—the straw not being cut or) 


only about one third as many spikes, but double | 


manger Or trough, to be licked by horses, cattle or sheep. as | —— 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
DETROIT and LANSING, Michigen.: 


HE undersigned have unequalled facilities for the pare 

chase an! sale of Real Estate, the ;ayment ef Taxes, 
reclaiming Lands sold for Taxes, the purchase of t ands at 
Tax Sales, the examination ef (ft itles, the Entry of State or 
| Government Lanis, the exatingtion und platting of Lands, 
pe asing city and villuge property, and collecting Bends, Mort- 
zuges, amd other -vidences of debt; the purchase and sala 


| of “Mic higan State Lialit ities, &e. 
They have caretul and trust worthy Agents at the princi- 
pal places in Ohio, Indiana, illinois, Wisconsin, and tows, 
and jn each of the organize Counties of this State, and 
have also townshir p plats ot nearly all the towns of the State. 


May 15, 1849. MACY & DRIGGS 


uss. PAILS, AND C HURNS For Sale by 

; T. S. SPRAGUE, 
april23 Agent for the Manufacturers: 

No. 30 Woodward Avenue, corner eheamnaetnces street. 


PMIRESHING MACHINES — 


Ha i's Threshing Machines, Horse Powers and Segara 


tors. 


Townsend's do vo do do—improved. 
Merrill's do do do de do 
These machines are all of improved construction. and 


will be warranted to give satisfieti.n. “Those wishidg te 
purchase would do well to call and examine for themselves, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store of 

August 1 T. 8. SPRAGUE, 30 Woodward aye. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Horse Power Threshing Machines 
AND SEPARATORS. 


FROM ONE TO SIX HORSE POWER. 


MIE subscriber is Agent for Michigan for severad 
kinds of the above Macrines. The most of the 
machines which we are prepared to coptract for, are 
wellknown throughout the State by all our farmers, and 
are nota new thing that they. will be required to try and 
test before they are satisfied that it is a good one, Ons 
Machines will be seld ow the most liberal terms, and refer- 
ences will be given to nearly all the heavy farmers in this 
State frequired, as to their practical utdity Weare now 
prepared to contract any number of Machines, and of various 
sizes, from one to six horse power 


Weare also prepared to sell at low rates 
HULLERS AND CLEANERS, 
for cleaning all kin's of grain, clover and other seeds, os 
the most improved kind, In selecting for this market, 
machines of the above deseription, we have been very care- 
ful, after visiting ‘he various manufactories and examining 
the various patents, to select none but the very best Ma~ 
chines that are made in the United States, No catch-pen- 
ny affair, because, it is recommended highly in certificates, 
will be broucht to this market, nor be offered to the Mi his 
gan farmers by the subscribers. On the ec ptraryour ¢as- 
tomers may rely upon our Machines as being the very des@ 


that can be tound 
For sale at T. 8. SPRAGUE, 
Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. *. Woeedwerd ra Avenue. 


FLAX SEED. 
coor and the Aigest market price paid for Flax 
Seed, delivered at the Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store of S. SPRAGUE, 
June 13, 1849. 30, Woodward ‘Avenue. 


STOVES AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


HE subscribers offer for sale, on reasonable 

terms, a general assortment of Stoves, tin, 
copper, sheet iron, and hollow wares, of every des- 
cription. Also an assortment of agricultural i im- 
plements, including Peekshill, Eagle, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan plows, cultivators, cradles, scyths, 
hoes, rakes, shovels, scrapers, forks,—-churns (at» 
mosphere, y wash poantins &e. &e. 

D. O 


. & W. PENFIELD. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT S,—~ 

Plows, harrows, hay, straw and manure forks 
shovels and spades, hoes, hay and horse rakes, 
grain and grass scythes, snaths and eradles, road 
scrapers, corn shellers, hay and straw’ cutters, 
corn and cob crushers, sugar mills, pruning and 
garden tools, churns. well wheels, corn Knives, 
flails, saws, axes, &c. &c. of the best manufac- 
tures, just received and for sale wholesale ‘or re- 
ee at the agricultural warehouse and seed store, 
. 8. SPRAGUE, 
30 Woodward Ave. 





Detroit June é 1849 








anne 1, 1849. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
Fresh and general assortment of warranted 
garden seeds for sale by the package or pa- 





pets at the agricultnral warehouse store, 
by T. 8. SPRAGUE, 
Jane 1, 1849. "> Woodward Ave. 
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SHE subscriber is now manufecturing and 
offer for sale Rollers made of cast iron, and of 

varivus sizes for gardens, fields or Highways. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and 


seed etore 4 T. 8. SPRAGUF. 
June 8, 1849. 





No. 30, Woodward Avenue. 


MARTIN'S PREMIUM 
COLORED DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Lae and gentlemen are invited to call 
and examine specimens. Miniatures taken 
without regard to the weather. 

Reomsin che Odd Fellows’ Hall, Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit. 


- Dotroit Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 


SEED STORE. 


BY 8S. SPRAGUE. dealer in Agricultural and 
e Horticultural Implements, Horse Powers, 
Smut and Threshing hines, Flower, Field 
and Garlen Seeds, Bulbous Roots of all kinds, 
Fruit trees and Shrubbery, No. 30, Woodward 
Avenue. corner Woodbridge-st Detroit, Mich. 
UP The highest market price paid for grass and 
clover seed, dried apples, &c. &c. Consign- 
ments of pork, lard, butter, and produce generally 
reapectfally solicited and promptly attended to. 
Country supplied at manufacturers’ prices. 
’ All orders by mail or otherwise faithfully execut- 
ed. Our assertment will be found on examina- 
tion, to comprise erery thing wanted for use by 
the farmer, the dairyman and the wardener. 
Farmers and dealers are cordially invited to call 
and examine our stock after the 20th o: April, 
when we shall open the estab‘ishment. Any 
thing not comprised in our catalogue, which is 
called for, will be promptly furnished without any 
additional expense to the purchaser. 
Resolution 
Tassed unanimously by the ‘‘State Agricultural 
Society’’ ef Aaya of Michigan: 
Resolved. That we are gratified to learn that 
Messrs. Sprague & Co. are establishing in De 
troit, a warehouse for keeping improved agricul- 
tiital machiaes and imp'ements, and the choicest 
variety of seeds for gardens and farins, adupted to 
the wants of the people of this state, and hope 
that le living in Michigan will appreciate 
the. fits of such an establishment within our 
limits, and give it their patronage. 
Eraruro. Rasxsom, Pres’t. 


i W, Hover. Secretary. 
24, 1849. 1f 
Great Northern Route 


BETWEEN THE FAST ASD THE WE-T, 
BY WAY CF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 


W ILL Commence o>eration on the opening 
of navigation, by which passengers wi'l be 
taken between Chicaygoand Buffalo, in from 30 to 
45 hours, and to New York in from 55 to 70 hours, 
shortening the time between Chicago and Buffa- 
lo to Jess than one-third that of any other route. 

‘A Steamboat will leave Milwaukie every morn- 
ing, and Chicago every morning and evening for 
New Buffalo, (tne western terminus of the Rail- 
read,) which with the Cars to Detro t, and Steam- 
beats to Buffalo, will form two daily lines fom 
Chicago to Buffalo, connecting directly with the 
Cars fom Buffalo to Aibany, and Steamboats to 
New York, or Cars to Boston. 

Going west, a Steamboat will leave Buffalo 
every morning and evening, running from the 
Cars of the Albany and Buffalo Railroad, for De- 
troit. thence by Railroad to New Buffalo, and by 
Steamboat from the morning train at New Buffa- 











lo to Milwaukie and other 
trains to .@onnecting with the line of 
lange Caakase on the fllinois and Michigan Canal 
to La Salle, thence by the mpreten of first 

clase nver to St. and by the} 
lower river to towns on the Misais- 


sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 


Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Cannister Ink of various kinds; Blank books, 
tull and half bound, of every variety of ruling; 


ers and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 
count made. Sabbeth School and Bible Society 
Depository 


and from both ed 


Grosse Isle Institu 

FOR THE EDUCATION UF. BOYS. 
EV. M. H. HUNTER, an Alomous of 
Yale College, Prinetpat. 

This is a Ssiect School in which boys are 
taught all the usual branches of a liberal educa- 
tion, including the classics, mathematics, &c. 

The School year consists of three terms, the 
first extending from the ]st of September to 
Christmas; the secotid (rom the first ot January 
to the first of April; and the third from the Ist of 
May to the Ist of August. 

Trxms.—For tu.tion, board, &c., @150 per 
per year, in advance, us follows: 1st term, $58; 
2d term, $46; 3d term, 46. 

Rerenences —Rt. Rev. 8S. A. M’Coskry, D. 
D., and Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Ex-Chancellor 
of Michigan, Detroit. 

For tuller information see Circular. 

April Ist, 1849. 


EEDS, GARDEN AND FIELD, Warranted 
tresh, for sale by the pound or ag at b 
april23 T. 8S. SPRAGUE. 
____ Ife. W Woodward Aus., corner Woudbridye sireet. 
New Publishing House, 
AND WHOLESALE BOOK & STAHIONERY STORE 
f yes andersigned begs to inform huok buyers, bovk sell- 
ers, teachers and dealers in buuk:«, stativnery. and paper 
hengings, borders, fireboard views aud witdow paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Book, ji and 
Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises « general 
assortment of buvks in the varivu- departments of literature, 
aud where a tull stock of school and classical books, (in ve- 
neral use;) t.aw, Mepicat and Taro.oagicaL Worxs, Mis- 
cellaneous Books and Vaper Hangings, in great verieties, can 
be had ut eastern prices. 

Their facilities as pubishers enable them to off-r bouks 
on as reasun«bie terms as uny of the ea tern houses. Or- 
ders from ‘he country respectfully +oheited and promptly at- 
temled to Citizens and the 1 ublic generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel cunfident induc ts 
ae offered to purchasers rorely u et. 

F.P MARKHAM 170, Jefferson Avenne, Detroit. 


Michigan Beok Store. 
MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 
e dealers in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectiully invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, to their extensive stock ot 
SCHUUL AND CLASSICAL Bowks, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for rowx- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American statiosary ; fine Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, &c. &c. 80, 
Medical and Law Books. jan. 15, 1849 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 

t.EX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 
«A. er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 
Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 

















Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled: 


Memorandum Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 


jan.1. 





HAYING TO LS. 


Scythes Hand Rakes 
Snaths Hurse Rakes 
Scythe Stones 2 and 3 tine Forks. 


Of the very best qualities, for sale wholesale or 


retail, at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 


Store, by T. 8. SPRAGUE, 
No. 30 Woodward avenue. 
All orders from the country promptly attend- 


to. 
June.12, 1849. 








j New Orie JW. 
spi.ani New Orleans. J. W. BROOKS, 
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W ATER RAMS of the most approved con. 

struction, for sale low at the agricultural 
warehouse and seed store by T. 8, Sprague 30 
Woodward Avenue. June}, 1649, 


ILL, PLATFORM, AND COUNTER 
Scales Warranted, any size and pattern, for 
sale by T. 8. SPRAGUE. 
april22 Agents tor the Manufacturer. 
No.3" Woedward Ave., corner Woodbride street. 


Ts E. Very best assortment of DRY GOODS, 
BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa- 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 
at Wholesale or Retsil, at 


JAMES A. -HICK®’, 
130 JEFFtR ON AVENUE, DETROIT, 
At prices that will defy competition. A general 
assortment of housekeeper’s articles, consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilt, 
Blankets, &c., always on hand. «Tea and Cof- 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to éxamine 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and his 
Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in the market 
for the price. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
I am back ag+n from the East, and have up my old Sign, 
* New York Dye-House," Wood ward D vente, na te 


W’. K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot. I am fully 
prepared, as heretofore, tu af 
DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON. 
Merino Shawls cleaned and dyed; Moreen 4 urtains, white 

Kid Gloves, Carpets, &c.,.&¢ cleaned.’ Gentlemen's: 

Clothes cleaned and wyed in Eastern style, and Weollen 

Yarn dyed to any pattern, 
Detrowt, Jan 1, 1849. H A. YOUNG. 


YING & SCOURING. aub- 
scriber, having in 

Kore side.of Leg ad Broaaes (eptace of Jeffer- 
son Avenue a e treet.) nearly opposite 
the Michigan Exchange, is me to execute 
orders of every description in his line.of b 
and ina style which has never beens 
the Western country. 


China crapes, and every species of fotri 
























r 0 wit t ge 
apart. Po sadher M. CHAPPELL. 


Detrott, Oct. 7, 1848. 





TERMS.—The Micnicaw Fanwen is pubhsh- 
ed twice a month, by Wanntw Iswam, at one 
dollar a year in advance; after three. months, $1. 
25; after six months, $1.50; efter nine months, 
$1.75. No subscription taken for less than one 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid. 
To clube, five copies for four dollars. © 
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